











Special Price Now on 


The 1939 
CREDIT MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws (21st Annual Edition) 





Place your order now for this important Manual of Business Laws and take advan- 


tage of the special pre-publication price. 


THESE SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN 1939 EDITION 


A complete and revised discussion of the laws affecting Contracts, Sales, 
Agency, Chattel Mortgages, Trust Receipts, Consignments, Conditional 
Sales, Collections, Interstate Commerce, Fair Trade and Anti-Trust 
Statutes, Public and Private Construction Jobs, Liens, Warehouse Re- 
ceipts, Exemptions, Bulk Sale Regulations, Limitations on Civil Action, 


and the New Bankruptcy Law. 


SUMMARIES OF LAWS BY STATES REVISED TO INCLUDE MANY 
NEW STATE REGULATIONS ON BUSINESS ENACTED DURING 
PAST YEAR 


So many revisions and innovations have been made in the text of the 1939 Edition 
of the CREDIT MANUAL that business executives will need this new book for 
up-to-date information. 
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Statute Covered on all Details 


affecting Costs and Selling Prices. Please reserve one of the first copies of the 1939 Edition of CREDIT 
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publication price of $4.25 for NACM members (Regular price $6.50). 
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The famous Burroughs Short-Cut Method provides New Electric Duplex Calculator saves thousands 
the fastest known method of listing and adding of recap addings by providing individual totals 
amounts. Special Burroughs features—such as auto- and grand total in one run. Electric operation 
matic count of transactions, automatic accumulation simplifies the work and safeguards accuracy. The 
of grand total, etc.—further speed up and simplify Burroughs ‘‘Block System’’ of sales audit is particu- 
the work where a listing sales audit is required. larly flexible and economical. 





Burroughs can provide exactly the right 
5 machine for any sales audit job 


Whatever method you use—whether it calls for listing or non-listing or both 
—Burroughs can provide exactly the right machine to handle the work with 
greater speed, ease and simplicity. Your local Burroughs representative will 
be glad to assist you in your selection. Or, if you prefer, write direct to— 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6160 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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proper meshing and applied force, Power 
under Control. 


YOU, too, can develop your mental machinery, 
get in mesh with credit trends, and apply your 
energy to increase your capacity. 


FORGE FORWARD — by training in credit management. 
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School days 


The crisp, invigorating early fall days always suggest the call to 
= the campus. Even though most of us are beyond the college age, 

autumn creates an instinctive urge of the need for study. It is a 
homely truth that our education never ceases. The alert individual 
—in business, in the professions, in agriculture, in labor or any other 
walk of life—knows that the tools he uses, mental or manual, are 
constantly being altered or improved. The progressive man keeps 
his tools modernized so that he can successfully compete with other 
workmen or artisans. 


In some fields the need for continuous education is even more pro- 
nounced. Credit management, embracing as it does a general knowl- 
edge of all business affairs, calls for constant application in study, 
analysis of trends and appraisal of new credit factors. 


To keep the credit profession abreast of the never-ceasing march 
of business, the National Association of Credit Men launched its 
National Institute of Credit in 1919. Year by year it has grown in 
influence, enlisted new and re-enlisted past students in its educational 
activity. This year, a surprisingly large number of credit executives 
of all ages seem to be conscious of the need for credit education. You, 
too, can satisfy that instinctive urge to go back to the campus by 
enrolling in the N. I. C. Chapter nearest your home and business. 


Of education it has truly been said that, once acquired, it is one of 
the few things no man can take away. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


















Lone DIsTANCE introduces the 
man with the question to the man 
with the answer. 

Credit executives everywhere 
have come to rely on Long Dis- 
tance calls to get up-to-the-minute 


pictures of their problems .. . to 
make inquiries into the financial 
status of new customers .. . to 


speed up overdue payments... 
to find the causes of discount mis- 
understandings . . . and to insure 
quick action all along the line. 
Long Distance . . . fast, clear, 
direct, flexible . . . can’t claim to 
find the proverbial needle in the 
haystack. But it does help find the 
solution of many a credit problem. 
And with today’s low rates— it’s 
the economical way. 
















STANCE means 


uestion 


and 








and QUICK ACTION foo! 
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Good neighbors 


mean good trade 


by W. S. SWINGLE, Vice President, 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 


‘To credit and financial executives 
who keep their fingers on the pulse 
Ww of trade, international conditions 

hold an important place. The rat- 
tling of sabers, the press for armament, 
the actual conflict of wars (declared or 
otherwise) becloud much of Europe 
and the Far East so that the compara- 
tive peace and commercial stability of 
North and South America stand out 
strongly against the uncertainties and 
discords in other lands. 

In spite of economic and political dis- 
turbances within our own country, we 
are fortunate to enjoy friendly cultural 
and commercial relations with neigh- 
bors to the north and south. The free- 
dom of intercourse and community of 
interest between our own country and 
Canada, with a 3,000 mile border un- 
guarded and unfortified, is an outstand- 
ing example of friendly relations be- 
tween nations. Our trade with Canada 
is important and will be increasingly 
so, even with correlated problems 
which must be solved much in the na- 
ture of our own domestic economy. 
(In our December issue, we will have 
an article about trading under Canada’s 
laws.—Ed.) 

To the south of us are twenty Latin 
American republics with 350 million 
people. Our country is a most im- 
portant market for the raw materials 
and basic commodities on which the 
economy of most of the South Amer- 
ican countries depends, and, at the 
same time, this population, growing 
steadily in the enjoyment of modern 
life, presents a potential market, sec- 
ond to none, for our own manufac- 
tures. 

Fortunately, we enjoy the benefits of 
the good neighbor policy in our deal- 





ings with our friends to the south in a 
continual widening interchange of cul- 
tural and commercial contacts. In our 
commercial relations with Latin Amer- 
ican peoples, there are problems but 
they are not of the type which lead to. 
military activity for solution. Rather, 
they require an increase in commercial 
relations on a sound basis for their ul- 
timate solution. The economy of most 
Latin American countries is largely de- 
pendent on the production of raw ma- 
terial which we require for our own 
development and welfare. 

The two depressions from which we 
have suffered, and from which we hope 
to be emerging at this time, have had 
a serious effect upon the trade bal- 
ances and internal economy of most of 
our southern neighbors. The lack of 
continued absorption of their goods on 
an ever increasing scale, which might 
have been expected had our own in- 
ternal prosperity been maintained on 
an upward curve, is the basic difficulty 
underlying the lack of available dollar 
exchange in many of the countries. 

The day of trade consisting over- 
whelmingly of exports with limited im- 
ports is passed. We must buy if we 
are to sell. Confining trade to a bi- 
lateral basis is not desirable, but when 
the normal movements of trade on a 
multilateral basis are interfered with, 
through arbitrary restrictions, compen- 
sation agreements, and active or prob- 
ably military operations, we must direct 
our point of view to the development 
of trade with territories where trade 
is most available. 

The development of our Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement program with Latin 
American countries is encouraging. 
Ten Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


have been signed and others are in con- 
templation. Each one, as it is com- 
pleted, forms a further foundation for 
better trade on a mutually helpful 
basis. 

Detailed arguments and discussions 
as to particular advantages or disad- 
vantages in specific industries or trades 
are beside the point; we must view the 
picture as a whole and realize that 
such a movement leading toward the 
elimination of barriers to normal trade 
relationships is a healthy and desirable 
step. 

Imports of a competitive nature must 
affect certain domestic business, but if 
this is more than balanced by the eco- 
nomic advantages of the goods we sell 
abroad, with increased labor and pro- 
duction for our people, we then have 
a net favorable position. 


In recent years, our relationships 
with Latin America have been steadily 
improving. In the ten years since the 
Inter-American Conference in Havana, 
we have seen the removal of a num- 
ber of the obstacles to sound and most 
friendly contacts. ‘The revision of the 
Platt Amendment in Cuba, the with- 
drawal of military guardianship in 
Haiti, and the settlement of the long 
standing dispute with: Panama, are 
among some of the points which have 
been clarified. 


While there still remain others, such 
as the Mexican situation, and the ques- 
tion of a Sanitary Convention with Ar- 
gentina, recurring Inter-American Con- 
ferences have done much to iron out 
difficulties and create a feeling of bet- 
ter understanding. The coming Con- 
ference in Peru in December will also 
supply means for additional clarifica- 
tion of existing points of disagreement. 


Since the organization of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington in Febru- 
ary, 1934, American exporters have 
looked to this government-sponsored 
institution as a means of providing long 
term financial assistance in their over- 
seas business. While substantial com- 
mitments have been made from time to 
time by the bank, it has never attained 
the position originally conceived for 
providing facilities to aid in financing 
our foreign trade in situations where 
commercial banks and existing financ- 
ing organizations could not properly 
operate. With the present trip to a 
number of Latin American countries 
by President Pierson of the Export- 
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Import Bank, renewed interest is cre- 
ated in the activities of this institution, 
particularly for business with South 
America. 

Our State Department has also set 
up two new Divisions which hold great 
promise for the development of better 
relationships—the Division of Inter- 
national Communications and the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations. 

Another factor in the development 
of better contacts with our southern 
neighbors, particularly with the coun- 
tries on the east coast of South Amer- 
ica, is the improved steamship service 
to be inaugurated in the early part of 
October with fast ships of modern 
equipment, replacing the inadequate 
services which have existed during re- 
cent months. The improvement and 
extension of air service, both for pas- 
sengers and mail, brings all of Latin 
America closer to us and provides a 
prompt and efficient means of commun- 
ication for commercial transactions. 
Today, a large percentage of corre- 
spondence of importance, as well as 
personal travel, is carried by airplane 
on a time schedule short enough to 
bring these areas into a relatively close- 
ly knit unit. 

One of the disturbing factors in our 
relations with territories below the Rio 
Grande is the current political and eco- 
nomic policy of Mexico. Expropria- 
tion of property for national good can- 

not be questioned provided prompt and 
adequate compensation is made. With- 
out compensation, such a policy is not 
expropriation but confiscation. 

Our State Department has taken a 
sound and firm position in dealing with 
these difficulties. A continuation of 
this: policy will lead to a solution which 
may not be immediate but will still 
maintain the principle of fair dealing 
and safeguards for legitimate Ameri- 
can investments. Fortunately, in spite 
of sporadic comments and rumors, the 
economic and political ideology in back 
of the Mexican position does not ap- 
pear to have found ready reception in 
other Latin American countries. Each 
one has its own basic problems to be 
solved which cannot be solved by a 
general detailed formula, but, never- 
theless, can be attained through strong- 
ly upholding the principle of the valid- 
ity of invested capital. 

Many of these countries, from time 
to time, will develop plans for building 
up their internal economy with greater 
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emphasis on nationalistic strength, but 
ultimate development of these territo- 
ries will require external capital which 
can only be available when security of 
investment and reasonable freedom of 
operation under sane regulations can be 
guaranteed. 

Existing difficulties in some of the 
other important trading countries are 
largely of an exchange rather than a 
credit nature. In spite of generally 
satisfactory internal economy and cred- 
it structure, international payments are 
subject to hindrances and restrictions. 
This is particularly true in Brazil 
where a decline of coffee prices and 
increased cost of governmental expen- 
ditures, among other factors, have re- 
sulted in exchange difficulties. 

A current import trade balance for 
Brazil leaves the question of the future 
availability of exchange uncertain and 
largely dependent upon the proceeds of 
Brazilian exports of coffee, cotton and 
cocoa. Exchange has not been provid- 
ed as promptly as required. Normal 
business is still being conducted, but 
exporters who have substantial contacts 





or investments in this market are fol- 
lowing the situation closely, and Amer- 
ican and Brazilian Government offi- 
cials, as well as the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the American Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Brazil, and the 
United States-Brazilian Commercial 
Committee, are all working toward a 
solution of the important difficulties 
and building toward an expansion of 
business on a sound basis in the future. 

In Uruguay and Argentina, the dif- 
ficulties at the moment are largely on 
account of the position taken by these 
countries; that their trade must be on 
a balanced bilateral basis and that the 
dollar exchange available to pay for 
American imports at the best exchange 
rates must result from the proceeds of 
shipments from these countries to the 
United States. These latter shipments 
have fallen off materially as compared 
with last year, largely due to the de- 
pression in our own country, while at 
the same time our exports have con- 
tinued on a heavy scale. 

In Chile the situation has somewhat 
improved but is again dependent upon 
the ability of that (Cont. on page 30) 
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Insurance analysis— 


—twin brother of the financial analysis 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD, Hartford, Conn. 


Lee Doble, eighteen years in-the- 
business, was sitting across the desk 
W from Richard Marchant, wholesale 

distributor of imported fruits and 
allied products. 





“T have the insurance survey you re- 
quested,” spoke up Mr. Doble. “It 
took longer to have it completed than I 
counted on.” 


“I’m sorry to have put you to so 
much trouble,’ Mr. Marchant re- 
sponded. 


“Please don’t apologize!’ ejaculated 
Mr. Doble. “It was an insurance edu- 
cation to me.” 


Both of these business practitioners, 
creditor and debtor, indulged a know- 
ing smile. 

“At first, I thought your request a 
little severe,” Mr. Doble, customer and 
creditor, continued. ‘We have been 
good customers of yours for some time, 
and I’ll admit there have been periods 
when the credit you have extended has 
been rather generous. I couldn’t see 
why you were so concerned about our 
insurance, when in general, you have 
always been quite confident of our 
operations. Nevertheless, this insurance 
survey gives me an entirely new angle 
on the whole affair.” 


“How strangely parallel your conclu- 
sions co-incide with those of our other 
customers,” Mr. Marchant replied. 
“During the past three years, we have 
taken a greater interest in the insurance 
security behind our clients’ finances, fol- 
lowing a rather unfortunate experience 
where we had extended our credit 
rather liberally to a client who was an 
excellent credit risk in every way but 
through an unfortunate insurance over- 
sight ; he went into bankruptcy and we 
lost not only heavily, but so entirely 
unexpectedly.” 


“At first our clients rather resented 
our inquiries into their insurance affairs. 
Especially, our queries regarding cer- 


tain hazards. Then we, ourselves, had 
a new insurance awakening—a rather 
well trained young man from one of 
the insurance companies asked to have 
the privilege of making an insurance 
survey or risk analysis of our business. 
It proved to be so educational and in- 
formative to us that we decided it might 
be a good idea to ask for similar sur- 
veys from our own customers, especially 
those like yourself to whom we were ex- 
tending a rather liberal line of credit. 
As you are convinced, we have no in- 
surance interest whatsoever—you are 
privileged to have your insurance survey 
or risk analysis completed by your pres- 
ent agent, or any agent or broker you 
select, or a professional if you desire. 
We have no friends in the insurance 
business, no agents in our family, and 
we are not personally concerned with 
the welfare of the insurance companies. 
Ours is a credit problem wherin we 
find that insurance is quite a factor.” 

“T can fully understand your inter- 
est,” replied Mr. Doble. “At first I 
thought the survey idea was a scheme 
to sell more insurance, but now I rea- 
lize that it is a constructive service fea- 
ture representing a very thorough sur- 
vey of our hazards, our insurance needs, 
our credit security, and not only all 
that, but it puts our insurance expira- 
tions in an apple pie order.” 

““Let me see your survey” asked Mr. 
Marchant. “I never look over one of 
these without learning something new 
about insurance myself.” 

After a pause or two, Mr. Marchant 
looked up. 

“Yes, here’s a new one to me—‘un- 
earned premium insurance.’ I see that 
your agent who made this survey does 
not emphasize this form of insurance 
as a necessary credit support, but brings 
it to your attention in fulfilling the 
completeness of the insurance program 
recommended. In other words, you in- 
sure your fire insurance premiums!” 


“Yes, that was a new one to me,” 
agreed Mr. Doble. “At first I thought 
it was rather silly, but when the agent 
pointed out to me that we were located 
in an ordinary brick building carrying a 
fairly high rate, and that our specific 
fire policies were written for three 
years—that we could suffer quite a loss 
arfd recover such a loss under our in- 
surance policy only to have to again 
pay out an entirely new premium for 
new fire insurance when desired. They 
insure this premium so that in the event 
of a fire, cancelling a portion or the en- 
tire amount of insurance, we would 
have a return of the unearned insurance 
premium for the unexpired term of the 
policy, which, without such insurance 
would be ‘used up’ by the loss.” 

“T get it,” replied the wholesaler. 
“T can see where this might be of im- 
portant value to a property owner who 
pays out a sizeable fire insurance pre- 
mium as the charge for such added pro- 
tection is insignificant.” 

“What forms of insurance do you 
look for mainly, Mr. Marchant, as 
being vital to the protection of our 
credit with your concern?” 

“There are three main items—first, 
to see that you have sufficient liability 
insurance for every possible exposure. 
Secondly, to see that you have enough 
fire insurance and third, business inter- 
ruption protection. Lack of insurance 
or erroneously written insurance for 
any of the hazards named could expose 
you to bankruptcy. If, beyond these 
hazards, I discovered that your busi- 
ness possessed any other hazards which 
could subject you to total losses, I 
would immediately check for the neces- 
sary insurance protection.” 

“Such as explosions, you mean?” 

“Yes, exactly. In your particular 
business, I do not think there is more 
than an ordinary explosion hazard and 
furthermore, I see that you have any 
such risk covered through the Extended 
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Coverage Endorsement which is at- 
tached to all of your fire insurance 
policies but not to your Use and Occu- 
pancy, or Business Interruption policies, 
fire insurance policies. I think that 
should be done.” 

“My agent has so recommended and 
our firm intends doing so,” agreed Mr. 
Doble. 

“That is some relief to me and will 
not subject you to very much additional 
expense. The Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement picks up where ordinary fire 
insurance leaves off—protecting loss 
and damage from riot, explosion, hail, 
tornado, smudge and aircraft, and 
motor vehicle property damage insur- 
ance,” continued Mr. Marchant. 

“T usually cast my eye over the sur- 
vey to see whether there is allied fire 
insurance protection, namely, the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement as de- 
scribed—or provided, in separate poli- 
cies covering windstorm, hail, explo- 
sion, riot,—or sometimes other hazards 
such as sprinkler leakage and earth- 
quake. My credit interest is in the 
importance of these supplementary 
coverages to perpetuate your fire insur- 
ance.” 

“T don’t understand,” replied the in- 
terested creditor. 

“Well, your ordinary fire insurance 
policy protects you for any damage to 
your property by fire, but in every fire 
insurance policy there is a fallen build- 
ing clause, so that if the building in- 
sured, or a material part were damaged, 
say by a windstorm, or by an explosion, 
or through an aircraft or motor vehicle 
collision—and fire ensued, you would 
not be able to collect the ensuing fire 
loss under your fire insurance policy. 
You would be without protection if 
you did not have the Extended Cover- 
age Endorsement, or lacking this en- 
dorsement, separate protection through 
a specific explosion insurance policy, or 
windstorm insurance policy or other 
auxiliary insurance contracts. These 
allied fire insurance policies are impor- 
tant in my opinion, because in addition 
to the extra protection they furnish, 
they also extend or perpetuate your fire 
insurance.” 

“T never looked at it in that way 
before. Without these supplementary 
policies you may not have complete fire 
insurance protection under some cir- 
cumstances,” so confessed Mr. Doble. 

“That’s the point, Mr. Doble,” add- 
ed Mr. Marchant. “And, fire must be 


“ 


It’s an 


guarded against in every form. 
aggravating credit challenger.” 

For a few moments Mr. Marchant 
studied the context of the carefully pre- 
pared insurance survey. 

“Here are the insurance coverages 
you carry as listed in your survey, 
which please me as your creditor—Fire 
insurance on your building and con- 
tents—business interruption against loss 
by fire—the extension of these policies 
through the Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement to also include loss from 
tornado, hail, riot, explosion, smoke, 
aircraft and motor vehicle damage— 
public or general liability—elevator lia- 
bility—automobile liability—non-own- 
ership automobile liability—steamboiler 
insurance—sprinkler leakage insurance 
— fidelity bonds, — check forgery — 
power interruption, products liability, 
water damage, hold-ups, business life 
and accident.” 

“Now, the insurance coverages just 
recited, mean that most of your total 
financial loss possibilities from accidents 
and catastrophes are pretty well elim- 
inated. ‘That’s very important credit 
knowledge. In addition, this survey 
indicates to me that you have a rather 





complete insurance program. ‘There 
are many other policies in which we 
are interested. ‘They take up your fi- 
nancial shocks, and yet without them 
you probably wouldn’t go bankrupt—I 
mean plate glass insurance, accounts re- 
ceivable, neon sign insurance, salesmen’s 
sample insurance, transit coverages, and 
so on. In other words, from a credit 
man’s point of view, I am convinced 
that you have all the major financial 
risks insured against, so far as is possi- 
ble, and that in addition, your whole 
insurance program is sufficiently com- 
plete, and well supervised to ease our 
minds, as to any probabilities of your 
organization being financially embar- 
rassed to the extent that as debtors, we 
might be left holding the bag.” 

Again Mr. Marchant gave the sur- 
vey his careful study. 

“‘Ah—here’s something—” 

“You mean the recommendation re- 
garding consequential loss?” spoke up 
Mr. Doble. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Marchant. 

“T was afraid that you would notice 
that and well, I guess I don’t need to 
apologize, for I am glad to be corrected 
myself.” 
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“Your agent explains it well,” com- 
plimented Mr. Marchant. “He states 
that your fire insurance policies do not 
cover consequential loss, which you 
might suffer to your fruit in cold stor- 
age due to loss of refrigeration pro- 
duced indirectly by fire or the other 
causes, such as windstorm, hail, riot 
and explosion. That’s a good correc- 
tion and eliminates a financial exposure 
which could be quite substantial in your 
particular business.” 


“What do you think of the report- 
ing cover suggestion?” asked friend 


Doble. 


“Excellent,” quickly replied Mr. 
Marchant. ‘We carry a reporting 
cover which insures the contents of 
our storage locations against loss from 
fire, sprinkler leakage, consequential 
loss, and the risks which fall under 
the extended coverage endorsement. 
We find a reporting cover safer than 
individual specific policies, and safety 
is a feature I am always seeking on the 
subject of credit.” 

“T like the automatic limits of lia- 
bility provided under a reporting cov- 
er,’ declared Mr. Doble. 


“This feature was graphically de- 
scribed to me by an insurance man,” 
explained Mr. Marchant, with con- 
tinued interest. “He stated that the 
automatic limits of liability for known 
and unknown locations were compar- 
able to the electric wiring and fixtures 
in your building—that these limits, like 
the wiring, the conduits, switches, and 
so on, did not cost the user anything— 
it was the electricity consumed and as 
recorded in the meter which was paid 
for and so under a reporting cover, the 
monthly reports of values represented 
the actual insurance, which like elec- 
tricity, was only paid for as it was 
recorded. We found this to be so, for 
when we relied upon specific policies, 
which had to be endorsed for increases 
and decreases, we were often under in- 
sured, or over insured. I have found, 
since getting into the subject of insur- 
ance, that the reporting feature under 
any insurance policy should be used if 
available.” 

Mr. Doble looked up inquiringly. 
“You know,” he said, “there’s a lot 
more to insurance than appears on the 
surface. It’s complicated, technical, 
involved with various legal angles, and 
I now see that you have to review the 
subject of insurance in its sum total 
and application, as well as being sure 


that each individual policy is the best 
you can obtain in application to your 
own peculiar problems.” 

“You are absolutely correct!” re- 
sponded Mr. Marchant. “I sounded 
like Professor Quiz that time, but I 
agree with your point that the whole 
advantage of a professionally prepared 
insurance survey is not only in the sug- 
gesting of the necessary insurance cov- 
erages. One of the essential values is 
its service in checking the preparation 
of existing specific insurance policies to 
make sure that they are written in the 
proper amounts and that they cover 
everything intended and that if the 
policies are divided up among several 
companies, that such policies are con- 
current. Our one reason for asking 
the privilege to review insurance sur- 
veys, prepared for our customers, is 
not to intend to review and pass on 
the accuracy of such surveys as your 
debtors—but rather to be convinced 
that your insurance program in gen- 
eral has had the proper analysis, and 
will be subject to systematic supervision 
in the future.” 

Mr. Marchant continued. 


“As you know, we have a blank in- 
surance statement to be filled out. 
These blanks are furnished us by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
As a rule, we satisfy ourselves on most 
of our accounts with the information 
supplied on this insurance blank, but 
on our larger accounts, such as yours, 
we believe that it serves your interest 
best, as well as ours, to also maintain 
an insurance survey.” 

His listener replied— “The extra 
work involved in preparing a survey, 
in addition to filling out the insurance 
statement you provide, is fully war- 
ranted, because, through the survey, in 
in addition to having our insurance 
broker check the survey, is likely to 
lead to insurance economy — possibly 
even rate reductions. It certainly forms 
a neat expiration record, and a central- 
ized record in black and white to which 
we can refer at any time.” 


“Correct,” replied Mr. Marchant, 
‘‘and while we are on the subject of 
insurance, I should like to mention one 
or two situations wherein special in- 
surance coverages were obtained, that 
impressed me as being quite worth- 
while. We found a customer who 
maintained a warehouse in the out- 
skirts of the city, where the rental was 
cheap. In fact, the rent concession 





was aided in his granting permission 
to the property owner to run a gasoline 
pipe line through the premises. How- 
ever, the customer had made no effort 
to protect himself from financial claims 
if fire or explosions resulted, for which 
he might be held liable, or at least par- 
tially so. In fact, an automobile cut- 
ting across the premises, following 
heavy rains, became stuck, and in an 
effort to get out, broke the gasoline line, 
and the exhaust of the automobile ig- 
nited the fumes, and the car was de- 
stroyed. An attempt was made to pass 
the cost along to our customer who was 
the lessee of the premises. Inasmuch 
as his lease conditions did not free him 
from this responsibility, he now carries 
a specially prepared legal liability in- 
surance policy to protect him should 
he be held liable for further losses oc- 
curring from damage or accident 
through the existence of the pipe line. 
These are the special situations any 
credit man has to be alert to detect. A 
conflagration might result in a whole 
town being wiped out, and if the lessee 
could be proven to be legally liable, 
why he could be broke in no time.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Doble,” con- 
tinued Mr. Marchant, “there was a 
case not.many miles from here, where 
a wholesale gasoline dealer certainly 
had his hands full of claims. A truck 
was stuck on the premises, and in try- 
ing to dislodge it, the pipe outlet on 
the truck broke off, the gasoline ig- 
nited, destroyed their own premises en- 
tirely, but the freak outcome which 
again points out clear dangers which 
should be insured, was the fact that 
flaming gasoline went into the sewers, 
and on its voyage, blew up manholes, 
seriously injuring a policeman, and 
burning other property.” 

“T’m not an insurance salesman,” 
concluded Mr. Marchant, “and I only 
wish I could eliminate insurance costs 
from my annual overhead. The fact, 
however, remains, that there are so 
many financial exposures in these mod- 
ern days, that a business man, or a 
banker, who has to extend credit, must 
explore every angle. It, therefore, 
is essential that our credit be secured 
by proper insurance protection, not 
overlooking business life and accident 
insurance, and to be convinced that 
this is done, I want to see the custom- 
er’s insurance survey in our larger ac- 
counts, and also have the insurance 
blank provided in every account large 
or small.” 
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How to win friends and 


“liquidate” accounts! 


Gentlemen: 
l ‘always read with a great deal of interest the samples of Collection 
Letters appearing in each issue of your publication. In the August 
issue the letter written by R. C. Keller is especially appreciated and I 
can quite well agree with Mr. Keller in his joy at receiving remittances, 
together with favorable comments to his letter. 
Enclosed herewith is a sample of letter that we have used just recently, 
to which we have had a very satisfactory response and just as samples 
of replies received we are quoting herewith from two accounts, which 
is symbolic of several letters received. 
“Took the drink and then found it possible to make out check, 
as you will find enclosed.” 
“Must say your drink was a little weak to bring forth a check in 
the amount of $74.20 but inasmuch as I do not indulge in stronger 
drink the weaker one satisfied me immensely and am glad to get 
that amount off my account and hope it fills your requirements.” 


If you think the letter as sent to the dealers is worthy of passing on to 


other readers, you have our permission to do so. 
Of course we are members of the Credit Interchange System and fully 
appreciate the help and cooperation secured from them. 
Yours truly, 
ROUND OAK COMPANY, 
Carl Barton, Credit Manager, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Dear Sir: 
The hot weather of the last few weeks has brought about a certain 
amount of inertness, either to the credit department or to our dealers. 
At any rate remittances do not seem to be coming in as rapidly as 
anticipated for the month of August. 
The continued hot weather makes one try to seek relief through the 
medium of cool drinks and the thought occurs to us, if we could call 
on all our dealers and have a cool drink with them, they would be 
refreshed to the extent they would gladly offer a check for their account. 
Now you know it's impossible for us to call on all of you, so enclosed 
is the next best thing—a package of “Quick-Ade."’ Mix it up as per 
instructions on the package and enjoy it with either your employees 
or your family and then reflect as to your account with us. 
Isn't the good will expressed through the drink worth your check? We 
need all we can get this month and checks, little and big, will be 
greatly appreciated by our treasurer. 

Very truly yours, 

ROUND OAK COMPANY 

P. S. Amount past due on your account is $..... 


Thoughtfully, Mr. Barton had the ‘‘Quick-Ade’’, 
orange flavor, (enough for ten big glasses — advt.!) 
arrive on a decidedly hot day. This job does have 
its compensations! 
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E. A. STOKDYK, President, Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives, Farm Credit Administration, discusses 


Developments in agriculture 


Ever since the pilgrims landed 
there have been developments in 

W agriculture which have been of sig- 

nificance, not only to those engaged 
in this industry, but also to the rest 
of the nation. 

The most outstanding development, 
from a historical standpoint, is that of 
a change from a local self-sufficient 
enterprise, where 90 per cent or more 
of the farmier’s needs were produced 
on his own farm, to a factory-like, 
specialized type of agriculture, where 
on the average less than 10 per cent of 
things he consumes are so produced. 

The nation as a whole has benefited 
through the specialization in the form 
of a higher standard of living, because, 
by producing particular products in 
those areas best adapted to their pro- 
duction, commodities are produced at 
lower cost with less drudgery. 

The specialization has, however, 
raised problems for agriculture similar 
to those of other industries which pro- 
duce for a distant market and at the 
same time makes those who exchange 
their products and services with those 
engaged in agriculture extremely sen- 
sitive to any developments within agri- 
culture. 

In 1930, Mr. Charles H. West and 
I summarized the factors affecting ag- 
riculture in a small volume entitled 
“The Farm Board.” The full force 
of these factors was not felt until 1932, 
when the situation become so acute and 
reached such proportions that it be- 
came a national problem. 

Many of the factors then existent 
are present today; hence, a review of 
them is in order. , 

During the War decade, the land 
area in crops in the United States was 
expanded approximately 45 million 
acres. At the same time, and since 
then, the demand for the feeds and 
grains produced on some 20 million 
acres was cut off by the substitution of 
power machinery for horses. There 
have been fluctuations in the area in 
crops and marked shifts in production 
from one area to another, such as the 


shift from cotton production in the old 
south to the southwest, but one of the 
major problems has been and still is 
to adjust the acreage in cultivation to 
more normal conditions than existed 
during the World War. 

In addition to the expansion in crop 
land, the output per worker engaged 
in agriculture has increased rapidly. It 
is estimated that between 1900 and 
1930 the output per farm worker in- 
creased 57 per cent. Many factors 
were responsible. Farm machinery 
played a great part; better cultural 
methods, the use of adapted varieties, 
pest and disease control, greater effh- 
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ciency in feeding methods, and a host 
of other factors contributed. 

It is often argued that an expansion 
in crop acres and an increase in efh- 
ciency is needed to take care of an in- 
creasing population. But if these go 
on at a rate more rapid than the in- 
crease in population, or without an in- 
crease in demand, the effect on farm 
prices is bound to be felt. 

The rate of population growth in 
the United States has been definitely 
slowing up. In 1890 the rate of in- 
crease was 25.5 per cent, whereas now 
it is less than 15 per cent, and it is 
estimated that by 1975 we will have a 
stationary population. This has a two- 
fold significance for agriculture. In 


the first place, it means that a rate of 
expansion comparable to that in the 
19th century is not needed, and also 
that the demand for  semi-luxury 
specialty crops will be adversely af- 
fected by unemployment. The Brook- 
ings Institution shows that the slowing 
up of the rate of population growth 
means that for some time to come an 
increasing proportion of our popula- 
tion will be of employable age. In 
fact, this Institution points out that the 
unemployment problem is bound to be 
our biggest single problem until we 
reach a stationary population and a 
more balanced relationship between 
those of employable age and unemploy- 
able age is again attained. 

The full significance of the unem- 
ployment situation to our specialty 
crops and even some of our more staple 
agricultural products, such as_ butter, 
is only realized when it is appreciated 
that the prices of these commodities are 
closely related to the index of employ- 
ment. 

Aside from domestic factors, the 
foreign situation since the War has 
been adverse to agriculture. Our ex- 
ports of agricultural products reached 
a peak of approximately 25 per cent 
of the value of our total agricultural 
production from 1919 to 1921, dropped 
sharply to 16 per cent by 1923, and 
continued to decline to less than 8 per 
cent in 1935. The declining exports 
were brought about by several factors. 
Foreign armies returned to the fields. 
Tariffs, bounties, subsidies, and quotas 
were invoked to stimulate home pro- 
duction. At the same time, foreign 
purchasing power declined rapidly and 
is still below pre-War levels. 

The fact that only from 8 to 15 
per cent of our total agricultural pro- 
duction is exported has led to erro- 
neous conclusions on the part of some 
persons concerning the importance of 
the export market to American agricul- 
ture. This market is essential for 40 
to 50 per cent of our normal cotton 
production, 20 to 25 per cent of our 
grain production, 25 to 35 per cent of 
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our dried fruit production, and equally 
important to many other products, 
such as tobacco, lard, and several of 
our deciduous fruit crops. To shrink 
their production to a domestic basis 
would entail such drastic reduction of 
their production that any curtailment 
we have seen would be a minor swell 
on a turbulent sea. 

Another factor of importance in the 
export situation—readily recognized by 
economists but not always clear to the 
layman—is that, under free competi- 
tion such as exists in agriculture, even 
though a small portion of a given com- 
modity is exported, the world price 
fixes the price for the entire domestic 
production. No one can sell for higher 
prices in the domestic market than pre- 
vailing world prices unless a portion 
is dumped abroad and prevented from 
returning to the domestic market. It 
it estimated that 90 per cent of the 
products marketed by farmers of the 
United States are in this way affected 
by foreign prices. 

This same situation has meant that 
agriculture as a whole has suffered 
tariff handicaps. To be sure, some 


agricultural products are protected by 
tariffs and many have a nominal tariff, 
but by and large the tariff has been 
a handicap to farmers. ‘Tariffs on ex- 
port products are empty gestures, 
whereas tariffs on import products are 
partially if not fully effective. For a 
long time farmers did not realize this, 
and were out-traded in the tariff 
process. They obtained statutory 
tariffs on export products which, of 
course, were not effective to the ex- 
tent that consumers will and can pay 
the price. 

Dr. B. H. Hibbard sums the matter 
up as follows: “One may say that the 
farmers are now getting about half a 
billion dollars out of agricultural 
duties—probably an exaggerated fig- 
ure. ... In return for these favors, 
farmers are paying out much larger 
sums in the way of increased prices 
in clothing, steel products, cement and 
other building materials, household 
furnishings, chemicals, paints, and a 
thousand and one articles of every- 
day use. It is safe to say that for 
every dollar in tariff benefits received 
by the farmer, several dollars are con- 


tributed in turn in tariff benefits for 
the products of manufacturers.” 
Another factor of marked impor- 
tance to American agriculture is that 
during the War the United States be- 
came a creditor nation and has re- 
mained so ever since. For a time after 
the War, our exports continued to re- 
main large through the purchase of 
foreign securities, but when this came 
to an end the old law of international 
trade—that ultimately trade balances 
must be settled with goods or services 
—came into play with a vengeance. 
Other factors, such as _ increased 
transportation costs, higher taxes, and 
credit restriction to agriculture, have 
played an important part in the situa- 
tion. Like all economic situations no 
one factor is solely responsible and 
therefore no one program or procedure 
can be expected to cope with the prob- 
lem. Furthermore, when one ex- 
amines agriculture in more detail he 
finds not a single problem but a host 
of problems, as varied and complex as 
the 200 or more products which are 
produced by this industry and the thou- 
sand and one conditions under which 
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agricultural products are produced in 
the United States. 


What to do about agriculture has 
confronted the nation over since 1921- 
22 when the first crash in agricultural 
prices was witnessed. Several pieces 
of legislation were passed between then 
and 1929 and hundreds of bills were 
introduced in Congress. On June 15, 
1929, the Agricultural Marketing Act 
was approved, which created the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. ‘This body was 
given broad powers to stem the agri- 
cultural tide through loans to stabili- 
zation corporations and cooperative 
marketing associations. For a time 
prices were steadied, but as the full 
force of the various factors affecting 
agriculture was felt, even the with- 
holding of large quantities of products 
from the market did not prevent a 
collapse. The supplies withheld were 
a constant threat over the market, 
while production kept on at a steady 
pace. 


This led to legislation for the con- 
trol of production through acreage re- 
duction. The program, together with 
adverse weather for crop production, 
reduced the surplus of several products 
to normal proportions. This, together 
with other factors, raised farm income, 
and, in my opinion, aided the nation 
in recovery. However, the method and 
procedure of attaining acreage reduc- 
tion embodied in the first Agricultural 
Adjustment Act were declared uncon- 
stitutional. A. Substitute—the Soil 
Conservation Act—failed to suffice, 
and crop surpluses have again piled up. 

At this point, before discussing the 
most recent developments in agricul- 
ture, I would like to summarize the 
preceding discussion by calling atten- 
tion to the changes in gross farm in- 
come. In 1919, farm income was ap- 
proximately 17 billion dollars, but 
dropped to 9 billion by 1921, then 
gradually recovered to 12 billion in 
1929, but slumped to approximately 5 
billion in 1932. It has since recovered 
to 10 billion in 1937. 

The most recent legislation, the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
aims to deal with five major agricul- 
tural products, namely, cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and rice. The pro- 
cedure is a combination of methods, in- 
cluding acreage allotment, benefit pay- 
ments, marketing quotas, and loans. 

Normal domestic consumption, nor- 


mal exports, and a normal carryover are 
to be considered in determining annual 
acreage allotments. Producers who 
abide by the allotments are to receive 
benefit payments. This inducement for 
acreage control is supplemented by the 
establishment of marketing quotas, by 
the vote of producers, which places a 
tax on quantities marketed in excess of 
quotas. Quotas are based on the pro- 
duction on each grower’s acreage al- 
lotment. Hence if producers vote to 
impose a tax on those who do not 
comply with the acreage allotments, 
they are expressing their opinion on the 
general program. 


If the control of acreage and the fixing 
of marketing quotas are not effective 
in establishing satisfactory prices, non- 
recourse loans are available through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to those 
who comply with the acreage allotment 
program, at rates ranging from 52 to 
75 per cent of parity prices. Those 
who do not comply with the acreage 
programs can obtain such loans at only 
60 per cent of the rate obtained by 
those who do comply. 


Parity prices are those prices which 
will give to the specific commodities a 
purchasing power with respect to ar- 
ticles that farmers buy equivalent to 
the purchasing power of such com- 
modities during the base period, Au- 
gust, 1909 to July, 1914. At the 
present time parity prices are approxi- 
mately $1.15 a bushel for wheat, 83 
cents a bushel for corn, and 16 cents 
a pound for cotton. These prices are 
considerably above current market 
prices of approximately 80 cents for 
wheat, 55 cents for corn, and 8 cents 
for cotton. 


The entire program is designed to 
keep production within reasonable 
bounds, provide protection for con- 
sumers against abnormally high prices 
by carrying supplies from one year to 
another under the heading of an ever- 
normal granary and return to produc- 
ers an adequate income. 

Will it work? There are honest 
differences of opinion now—and after 
it has been tried there will be differ- 
ences of opinion, because in dealing 
with economic forces we always have 
the open question, “What would the 
situation nave been if nothing had been 
done?” 


Several questions immediately arise 
—none of which we can answer. Yet 





they point to some of the problems that 
are likely to occur. If production in- 
creases through favorable weather and 
high yields, and the normal granary 
overflows, will farmers be willing fur- 
ther to curtail their acreage to bring 
the supply in the granary to “normal”? 

Will the success of the program de- 
pend upon adverse weather to reduce 
carryovers? 


Will the loan value of a certain per 
cent of parity prices fix the price for 
the entire production? 


Will the pressure to have loans made 
at the top limits of parity, rather than 
the lower limits, be so great as to in- 
duce an expansion of acreage by those 
outside of the program? 

Is it likely that a reduced produc~ 
tion in a given year will yield parity 
prices—yet the volume of production 
times the price yield an income which 
will be unsatisfactory ? 


A question of particular significance 
to credit men at the moment is, ‘“‘How 
and on what basis are the loans by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to be 
made?” If, for example, the loan on 
wheat this year is to be 52 per cent of 
parity price, or 60 cents a bushel, will 
the loan be a flat loan of 60 cents to 
every farmer on his farm, or will a 
differential loan be made to adjust for 
differences in freight rates and han- 
dling costs and margins? If the loan 
value of the wheat becomes the mar- 
ket price, a flat loan would freeze the 
surplus in some areas, such as the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and permit other 
areas to move their supplies first. The 
areas distant from markets, where the 
wheat would probably be held, would 
be slow in liquidating, and creditors 
might have to wait a long time for the 
money they advanced for handling and 
carrying charges unless these charges 
were guaranteed along with the orig: 
inal loan. 


The acreage and production control 
programs of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act have been the most spectacu- 
lar recent developments in agriculture. 
Other developments have been going 
on, which, although not as spectacular, 
may in the long run prove more bene- 


ficial. 


It has long been recognized that ag- 
ricultural production is something that 
cannot be easily stopped after it has 
once started ; also that agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing are subject to 
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many hazards. For these and other 
reasons, agriculture needs a source of 
credit, both long and short term, other 
than commercial bank deposits. Since 
1917, when the Federal Land Banks 
were organized, a complete system of 
agricultural financing has been built 
which culminated in 1933 in the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The four institutions—the Land 
Bank, the Intermediate Credit Bank, 
the Bank of Cooperatives, and the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation—draw 
funds from the investment market and 
lend them to eligible farmers or asso- 
ciations of farmers. They are capital- 
ized in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in part by the borrowers. It 
is the plan that ultimately the capital 
will be entirely owned by the bor- 
rower, as was the case for ten out of 
the twelve Federal Land Banks before 
the depression. ‘These institutions now 
have in excess of 3 billions of dollars 
of loans outstanding, and serve mil- 
lions of farmers in accordance with the 
special requirements of agriculture. 
During 1933-34, they refinanced a 
large portion of agriculture’s indebted- 
ness, thus saving farmers from whole- 
sale foreclosure, and at the same time 
keeping many banks open that other- 
wise would have closed their doors. A 
point of interest to credit men is that, 
although the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is under Federal supervision, 
and is likely to be as long as the Gov- 
ernment holds some of the capital 
stock, that the bonds sold by the Land 
Banks and the debentures sold by the 
Intermediate Credit Banks, are not 
guaranteed by the Government. 

For a considerable period the co- 
operative movement, in fields other 
than agricultural financing, has been 
developing in American agriculture. It 
has been actively stimulated by State 
and Federal legislation, such as the 
Capper-Volstead Act, the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, and special state in- 
corporation statutes. In some periods 
it was over-stimulated. Successful co- 
operative undertakings are built from 
the ground up in response to an eco- 
nomic need and with the active support 
and understanding of those who par- 
ticipate. In the last five years numer- 
ous new cooperative undertakings have 
been established through financial and 
other assistance rendered by the Banks 
for Cooperatives. Older associations 


have been assisted in the same way, 
with the result of more stable opera- 
tions. I am sorry that time does not 
permit me to speak at greater length 
on this phase of agricultural develop- 
ment which, as you know, has received 
most of my attention for the past five 
years. 





Responsibility 

If a man fails in business, that’s his 
fault. If he owes me money when he 
fails, that’s my fault. He didn’t force 
his credit on me. 
Reports, with their up-to-the-minute 
facts, are the world’s greatest fault 
eradicators. 





Let us return again to some of the 
more recent developments. ‘The pro- 
ducers of numerous specialty crops have 
been aided by surplus-diversion pro- 
grams, under what is known as Section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corporation. ‘These provide for the 
purchase, for relief, or for benefit pay- 
ments for diversion to export or sec- 
ondary uses, of the surplus production 
of agricultural commodities. The pro- 
ducers of apples, pears, walnuts, hops, 
prunes, potatoes, oranges, grapefruit, 
butter, eggs, and several other com- 
modities have received aid from this 
source. In some instances this as- 
sistance has been accompanied by pro- 
duction or marketing restrictions, and 
in other cases by no such restrictions. 
In some cases, the result has been to 
hold producers’ returns to satisfactory 
levels, while in others it has not. Much 
depends upon the particular industry, 
the extent of the surplus, the nature of 
the commodity, and the future prospect 
for production and demand. 

A new venture in agriculture is crop 
insurance through an agency of the 
Government. It is to be tried with 
wheat first. Crop insurance, like bank 
deposit insurance, prior to Federal 
legislation, has been only moderately 
successful, because risks were too local- 
ized. Under the Federal crop insur- 
ance plan, farmers may pay premiums 
in kind or in cash and receive payments 
as they elect. It is probable that the 
areas of fairly certain production will 
carry the insurance, while the hazard- 
ous areas will play the game wide open. 


Credit Interchange © 


Premiums are based upon average 
yields over long periods; hence, the 
more certain areas pay the lower pre- 
miums. 

A development of importance to ag- 
riculture, and also to other industries, 
is the negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements. There has been a marked 
conflict of opinion within agriculture 
concerning their probable effect on ag- 
riculture, or, rather, their effect on par- 
ticular commodities. 


I pointed out previously that the 
world market is extremely important 
to a large portion of the production of 
several of our major agricultural com- 
modities, and that the world market 
influenced the domestic price of most 
agricultural commodities. For this 
reason, I am of the opinion that the 
restoration of world trade will do more 
to establish agricultural prosperity than 
any other program we have under- 
taken. It will also aid in re-establish- 
ing national prosperity when measured 
in the total flow of goods and services. 

Some producers of those agricultural 
products which are on an import basis 
have expressed alarm about the recip- 
rocal trade agreements. It is only 
natural’ that each should try to protect 
what he believes he has attained. 
However, it is my conviction that the 
producers of these commodities are 
more adequately and definitely pro- 
tected by quotas under reciprocal trade 
agreements than by tariffs which are 
effective or ineffective as world pro- 
duction, prices, and exchange rates fluc- 
tuate. Furthermore, the prices of 
most of our protected commodities are 
influenced by domestic purchasing 
power as registered by employment and 
pay rolls—hence they stand to benefit 
by a general increase in national pros- 
perity. 

I have pointed out some of the de- 
velopments in agriculture and some of 
the programs that have been designed 
to meet them. It is impossible in this. 
short space to review numerous other 
developments. As credit men you have 
no doubt found it difficult to follow 
the business of a few clients who may 
be engaged in a specific agricultural 
enterprise or one closely associated 
with agriculture. One thing is certain 
—it is not likely to be any easier in 
the future. Furthermore, if you don’t 
like the present situation, just wait a 
while. It will change. 
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Tung oil: a “new industry” 


blossoms in the South 


The success of the United States 
in growing tung oil has become 
MW the starting gun of an interna- 

tional race for a peacetime com- 
modity. Almost overnight nations on 
four continents have chosen to grow 
tung oil. Argentina, Brazil, New 
Zealand, Transvaal, Rhodesia, and 
Soviet Russia have suddenly taken up 
the trail blazed by the United States 
and planted tung trees in experiments 
to learn whether they can free them- 
selves from a five thousand year old 
Chinese monopoly in an oil that has 
become indispensable to industry in re- 
cent years. 

Before 1869, the date of the first 
recorded shipment of tung oil to the 
United States, the oil was all but un- 
known in this country. Industrial 
uses for the oil multiplied so rapidly 
that in 1906 the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, brought tung 
seed from China for trial plantings in 
the United States. 

Today basic American industries 
that last year used well above 100,000,- 
000 pounds of tung oil are watching 
the final stage of these trials—the 
growth and development of thousand- 
acre tracts of tung trees in six southern 
states—and wondering whether these 
new trees will free home industries 
of the hazards inherent in dependence 
on China for their supply of this essen- 
tial oil. To the South the new crop 
is doubly interesting. It offers the pos- 
sibility of a new product bringing new 
profits and increased employment to an 
area that has long sought diversifica- 
tion. 

Tung oil is news. Recently Henry 
Ford bought seed for a one hundred 
acre grove in his development at Ways, 
Georgia. Though most of us seldom 
see tung oil, it plays a prominent role 
in the manufacture of thousands of our 
everyday articles. Tung oil is impor- 





by LEONARD PHILIPS 


tant in the making of the little tubes 
for cosmetics and toothpaste, elec- 
trical insulation, automobile _ brake- 
bands, quality linoleum, oilcloth, quick- 
drying enamels, and those marvelous 
varnishes that laugh at scalding water. 

As a drying and water-proofing 
base, no satisfactory substitute for tung 
oil exists in any appreciable quantity. 
The oil’s advantages rest in a chemical 
characteristic that sets it apart from 
linseed and other competing oils. When 
other oils oxydize in hardening, tung 
oil polymerizes. Oxydation causes 
changes in an oil that roughen its tex- 
ture, if used in paint or varnish, and 
weaken its chemical structure. Poly- 
merization is a change in the oil, itself, 
very crudely comparable to crystaliza- 
tion. When tung oil is heated to 250 
degrees C. it changes quickly from an 
oil to a gum. 

“Once this gum has set,” explained 
B. F. Williamson, perhaps the only 
man who grows the oil and makes paint 
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and varnish with it, himself, “it forms 
an elastic film that is very durable, in- 
soluble in practically all solvents, and 
highly resistant to water, hot or cold, 
as well as weak acids and alkalies.” 

In practice the oil is brought to a 
temperature at which it almost solidi- 
fies and a retardant added so that the 
change does not occur until the oil has 
been applied. 

Dependence on China entails greater 
difficulties than shipment overseas of a 
twenty million dollar commodity im- 
plies. Hectic fluctuations of the 
Chinese market skyrocket the price of 
tung oil from twelve to forty cents a 
pound even in normal times. The 
Chinese adulterates his oil until it runs 
as high as ten per cent free fatty acids, 
the legal limit for the oil in foreign 
trade. 

China cannot appreciably increase 
her plantings since the country de- 
mands that every available square foot 
of land be put in food crops. The 
growing demand for tung oil abroad 
results in constant competition for the 
oil available for export. Such a situa- 
tion has led the United States, and 
more recently nations the world over, 
to strike out for themselves in efforts 
to grow their own tung oil. 

The tung tree, however, does not 
grow in response to a wish. One must 
go a long way to find a plant as diffi- 
cult to please in the matter of soil and 
climate. Being deciduous, the tree 
needs a cool period, yet has a sensitivity 
to frost at budding time like that of 
the orange or peach. The plant de- 
mands considerable rainfall—thirty to 
forty inches or better—but cannot 
stand “wet feet.” It prefers slightly 
acid, sandy, rolling ground that drains 
easily. 

Tung oil men speak in terms of 
“soil drainage” and “air drainage.” 
The first is obvious; the second refers 
to air in pockets formed by gullies. 
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Tung oil blossoms in a Florida grove. 


Here cold air settles bringing with it 
a constant threat of frost at certain 
times of the year. So essential is “air 
drainage” during budding that H. W. 
Bennett once had an airplane fly low 
over his groves at night to circulate 
the air when frost was predicted. 

Small wonder that the better part of 
thirty years has been spent in learning 
where and how to grow tung in the 
United States! Today the greatest 
tung acreage is found in south Missis- 
sippi’s Pearl River valley but the high- 
est return per acre is being realized 
from groves near Gainesville, Florida. 
One of the most successful is H. W. 
Bennett’s two thousand acre grove, 
Tung Acres, here, believed to be the 
world’s largest single planting of tung 
already bearing. His rows of trees, if 
placed end to end, would extend six 
hundred miles. Florida’s success may 
be credited to the method of intensive 
cultivation practiced as well as to ex- 
tremely favorable natural conditions. 

While Mississippi and Florida are 
outstanding, the tree does. well 
throughout a one hundred mile wide 
belt along the Gulf of Mexico cross- 
ing parts of Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 
One hundred thousands acres of ma- 
turing in the Deep South are a living 
testimonial that this new American 
farm product has definitely emerged 
from its test tubes and flowerpots. 
The hum of modern mills for extract- 
ing tung oil can be heard in Gaines- 


ville, Florida; Bogalusa, Louisiana; 
Cairo, Georgia; and Picayune, Missis- 
sippi. 

As monuments to early pioneering, 
stand tung trees twenty-five years old 
that today produce abundantly. Most 
famed is that planted by the late Wil- 
liam H. Raynes at Tallahassee in 
1907. April of 1931 saw the first 
shipment of a full tank-car—65,000 
pounds—of American tung oil. In 
that depression year we imported 80,- 
000,000 pounds of this oil from China. 

In our first thirty years of experience 
with the tree we have beaten the Chi- 
nese at their own game, advanced fur- 
ther than they did in five thousand 
years. We have developed a technique 
in tung oil production far superior to 
Chinese methods. We have found the 
soil the tree likes best. We produce 
a lighter colored, higher quality oil. 
American oil commands a premium of 
two to four cents a pound. We ex- 
tract twenty per cent more oil from 
the same amount of seed. We have 
perfected machinery for handling the 
fruit from the time it is gathered until 
the oil is pressed out. 

Our groves are the models on which 


experts from other countries build 
hopes of tung oil production. Men 
from the Argentine, Russia, New 


Zealand, and Rhodesia visit the United 
States rather than China to study the 
tung tree today. Here they purchase 
seed and carry home the information 
about American methods. Mr. Ben- 


nett recently shipped fifteen tons of 
seed to Russia—enough for 100,000 
acres. 

Meanwhile tung plantings in the 
Southland proceed at a rapid pace. 
L. O. Crosby, a Mississippi lumber- 
man, last year set out 22,000 acres of 
the trees. Harry W. Bennett doubled 
his present acreage during the winter 
and plans to expand until he reaches 
10,000 acres. The possibility of a new 
crop of these proportions in the South 
offers interesting material for thought. 
May not tung oil relieve some of the 
problems in this “one crop” 4rea 
where cotton has been called king? 
The humble tung tree may provide an 
income from a product that is neither 
subject to the boll weevil nor a glut 
on the market. In some instances the 
tree may return cut-over timberland to 
cultivation. 


Power farming 
and labor 


Recent developments in the Cotton 
Belt indicate that methods of farming 
in that region are undergoing a process 
of transformation that is likely to re- 
sult in profound changes in the indus- 
trial and social conditions of the peo- 
ple whose lives have heretofore depend- 
ed almost wholly upon the production 
of cotton. It seems entirely likely that 
within the next few decades the old 
systems of cropper and tenant farming 
will entirely disappear, giving place to 
large industrialized farms operated by 
hired workers most of whom will not 
live on the land. Thus far, these 
changes are not due to the introduc- 
tion of any one outstanding invention, 
such as the much talked of cotton pick- 
er, but to an acceleration of the process 
of farm mechanization in general, in 
which the increased use of the farm 
tractor, especially the all-purpose pneu- 
matic-tired type, is the most important 
factor. 


a 
C.O.D. 


The information you give your 
Credit Interchange Bureau forms the 
foundation for the judgment of other 
credit executives. When you report 
“Terms of Sale’ as C.O.D., please 
add “Our Request,” “Their Request™ 
or “Regular Terms.” It does make 
a difference. 
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Casualty risks in credit 


Conditions affecting capital and capacity 


by ROBERT L. MANNON, Assistant Chief Underwriter, 


Casualty Insurance is the youngest 

of the four major divisions into 
uu which insurance is subdivided — 

that is, Life, Fire, Marine and 
Casualty. The reasons which caused 
the founding and development of casu- 
alty insurance were the need of busi- 
ness and industry for protection from 
the increased risk of doing business. 
Consider that in the past four decades 
casualty insurance has grown from ap- 
proximately ten million dollars in an- 
nual premiums to a total, today, in 
excess of one billion dollars. This 
growth is not the result of high pres- 
sure salesmanship foisting on commerce 
and industry various types of casualty 
coverage which it may or may not have 
needed. On the contrary, it represents 
the culmination of supplying the pro- 
tection which business and industry re- 
quired from the increased burdens 
placed on them during the past four 
decades principally due to the develop- 
ment of employers liability and com- 
pensation laws and the broadening of 
the scope of the applicability of the 
doctrine of negligence. 

There is no doubt that the most im- 
portant factor in the growth of the 
economic importance of casualty insur- 
ance was the enactment of social mea- 
sures which created the need for addi- 
tional insurance protection thereby en- 
larging our market. 

While we may not consider it an un- 
mixed blessing, the trend toward plac- 
ing greater responsibilities on commerce 
and industry for its acts, is yearly in- 
creasing regardless of the political party 
in control. Consequently, we are not 
being too sanguine if with the passing 
of the years we foresee for casualty in- 
surance even greater economic import- 
ance. Business will desire protection 
from its additional burdens, and these 





will be lifted from the shoulder of busi- 
ness by casualty insurance. 

Credit and Capital have been re- 
ferred to as the fuel which propels 
the American economic engine. If this 
is a fair simile, then all insurance— 
and more particularly casualty insur- 
ance—is the lubricant which makes the 
engine run smoothly and enables the 
propelling forces of Capital and Credit 
to be utilized to their greatest efficiency. 

Mr. Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men, in speaking at the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days on the 
27th of June, stated that “for almost a 
quarter of a century, the fundamental 
underlying principles of credit accept- 
ances have been Character, Capital and 
Capacity. These so-called three “C’’s 
of credit have been the traditional yard- 
stick for credit appraisal. In recent 
years, due to the fast changing condi- 
tions, other factors have been added, 
The first additional yardstick for ap- 
praisal purposes, was Conditions. It 
is important that a modern credit execu- 
tive analyze general conditions in 
weighing credit responsibility, since 
general conditions influence credit re- 
sponsibility to a greater extent in these 
troublesome times than during a normal 
period. Another “C” is now con- 
sidered essential in credit appraisal. 
This represents Coverage . . . to be 
specific, Insurance Coverage.” 

I cannot add to this keen apprecia- 
tion of the proper value of insurance 
to the credit risk, as so ably put forth 
by Mr. Heimann. Since his message 
was principally directed at manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, I shall, while 
retaining his theme, transpose it rela- 
tive to the importance of casualty in- 
surance to you as credit executives. 

In the nature of an observation, may 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company, San Francisco 


I suggest that while you have given 
measured consideration to the value of 
insurance as it affects your credit risks, 
perhaps there has not been a complete 
understanding as to the full capacity of 
the measure in which casualty insurance 
may affect you. 

Insurance has been considered by 
some as being principally a manage- 
ment problem and, consequently, one 
in which you were only secondarly in- 
terested provided your appraisal as to 
the type of management was satisfac- 
tory. Usually, the credit executive 
will determine that there is fire cover- 
age carried on the assets (such as the 
premises and the merchandise) and that 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
carried for the benefit of the employees. 

If the credit risk involved automobile 
equipment, the question was usually 
asked whether insurance in accordance 
with specific statutory requirements was 
carried. This is fine as far as it goes 
... particularly in connection with the 
larger credit risks where sound man- 
agement usually means sound insurance 
coverage has been effected. 

On the other hand, consider the in- 
surance survey made by your own or- 
ganization wherein an Insurance Ques- 
tionnaire was sent to a list of five thous- 
and names in forty-five selected cities, 
and to which one thousand and ninety- 
six replies were received. Even though 
the sum of approximately $165,000,000. 
in insurance premiums during the year 
was invested by these concerns in con- 
nection with the operation of their own 
business, your own statistics indicate 
that many necessary forms of coverage 
were not carried and that there is a real 
need for closer coordination between 
American business and its insurance ad- 
visors. 

This is not intended to be an indict- 
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ment but to demonstrate the vital need 
of business to seek sound insurance ad- 
vice. It would be intellectually dis- 
honest and indicative of a lack of cour- 
age to gloss the results of your own 
survey. 

Consider further, that more adequate 
insurance protection need not neces- 
sarily mean increased insurance costs. 
Casualty insurance, as an institution, is 
more interested in the development of 
reasonably complete coverage for the 
average risk, than merely in the sale of 
a number of policies to an assured re- 
gardless of what his actual require- 
ments may be. In other words, planned 
coverage is what we wish to stress. 





Gasoline tax is largest single tax 


The gasoline tax is the largest tax imposed in the United 
States on a single article, the Twentieth Century Fund reports in 
its recent survey of taxation in the United States, published under 
the title “Facing the Tax Problem.” It produces seven per cent of 
all federal, state, and local revenues—three per cent of federal 
and nine per cent of state and local revenues. 

No state failed to spend more on construction and mainte- 
nance of its roads than it received in gasoline taxes in 1929, the 
Fund's research staff notes, in discussing the theory that those 
who pay gasoline and other automotive taxes receive equal or 
greater benefits in return, in the form of improved highways and 


roads. 


The federal revenue from gasoline tax alone was 75 per 


cent of the total federal grants-in-aid for highway work in 1933, 
90 per cent in 1934, and 58 per cent in 1935. 





n It is with this aim in mind that the Total automotive tax revenue, however—including manu- 
of National Association of Insurance facturers’ excises on oil, tires, tubes, automobile bodies and 
s, Agents is at present conducting a cru- accessories—were 105 per cent of federal aid expenditures in 
te sade for a closer tie-in between the In- 1933, 133 per cent in 1934, and 96 per cent in 1935. 
of surance Companies, Agents, Brokers 
ce and the National Association of Credit 
Men. May I urge your considered 
yy support of this movement which is not given by the credit executive in esti- mining that proper insurance is being 
. competitive but is designed purely to mating the assets of his prospective cus- carried. If necessary, outside expert 
1e be informative. In this way, through tomer, but how many of you have con- insurance counsel should be obtained to 
n- a process of education, American busi- sidered that the very assets listed, by place beyond reasonable doubt the ap- 
to ness may become more completely pro- their nature, are sometimes potential praisal of a soundly planned insurance 
c- tected against the risk of doing business. liabilities which can adversely affect program for your credit applicant. 
ve Sound insurance advice is as neces- the outcome of your transaction. In my discussion with the credit ex- 
re sary and important today, as is sound For example: A road contractor ecutive previously mentioned, to sub- 
he banking and legal advice. Similarly, may list as assets such road making _ stantiate his expressed opinion, he had 
at the person or firm to be chosen as in- equipment as tractors, steam shovels, his secretary pull at random one of his 
is surance advisor to a bank or to any graders, et cetera. An accident occur- credit files. It involved a high class 
S, business should be as carefully con- ring from the use of his equipment and dry goods store located in Los Angeles. 
le sidered and scrutinized for character, causing bodily injury or property dam- In scrutinizing the audit report in ref- 
ly soundness and knowledge as would a_ age, if proper insurance has not been erence to insurance carried, it was 
- new officer for the corporation or their carried, turns them from assets into found that there was an Owners’, 
as legal counsel. liabilities potentially many times greater © Landlords’ and Tenants’ Public Liabil- 
es The bank credit executive might well than the value at which you accepted ity Policy in limits of $50/100,000. 
he take a page from the insurance book of them as assets. Consider that these These limits might be reasonable for a 
n- his fellow executive in the fiduciary or hazards may well cause aloss which will store in a less populated center and one 
ce trust department. I know of no insur- be greater than the combined capital not catering to the highclass clientele 
ance client who evidences more interest and surplus of the company involved. which was a specialty of this store. The 
n- in their proper coverage than does the A credit executive with whom I re- next policy described as Beauty Parlor 
~ corporate fiduciary. The long and_ cently discussed such possibilities, ad- Liability, carried limits of but $5/15,- 
= friendly relation built up between the vised me that he had little fear of such 000. 
is fiduciary, its insurance advisor and the eventualities as good management usu- Suppose a ‘movie star’ or other celeb- 
2s, companies, has culminated in the devel- ally meant that sound insurance cover-_ rity received disfiguring burns while 
y- opment of even more comprehensive age would be found to be in effect. I being given a permanent wave, and 
rh forms for their protection than those will agree that usually this is true of these accidents are by no means the . 
0). previously available. your larger credit risks. ‘They are rarity you might believe them to be. 
ar The attitude previously mentioned better able to pay for the insurance What if a Shirley Temple were the 
n- that insurance has been considered by and are more sold on its necessity. unfortunate victim? What would you 
2 some of you as a ‘management’ prob- However, it should not be taken as an as jurymen consider as fair damages 
te lem, is being dispelled. From bitter axiom that sound management neces- for the loss of earning power caused 
ge experience, some of you have become sarily means sound coverage. How by the injury? Juries are composed, 
al intimately familiar with the havoc little is taken for granted by you in as a whole, of our ordinary citizens 
en which befalls the management which your analysis as to Character, Capital who while no doubt endeavoring to dis- 
A: fails to recognize the need for proper and Capacity of a risk. charge fairly their duties, are imbued 
casualty insurance. In the scrutiny of I submit that it is as important today perhaps subconsciously with the pre- 
“te a credit risk, careful consideration is to exercise the same caution in deter- determined tendency to consider the 
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corporate entity as responsible. 

Character, Capital and Capacity, so 
aptly described by Mr. Hiemann as 
traditional yardsticks, still have their 
value provided they are joined by 
proper coverage. Without the latter 
you are taking an undue risk as there 
are innumerable examples that the first 
three “C’’s of credit appraisal are not 
sufficient under present conditions. 

Products liability and property dam- 
age coverage ranks high as a necessary 
casualty coverage today. It is one of 
the forms of insurance which has not 
yet approached a demand on the part 
of the insuring public commensurate 
with its importance as a vital coverage 
not only for the manufacturer, but also 
the wholesaler and retailer. The doc- 
trine of implied warranty is finding 
favor in the eyes of more and more of 
our courts, and products claims are be- 
coming more and more common. 
Where products liability coverage is in- 
dicated, you, as a sound credit execu- 
tive, should not only determine that 
such coverage is carried but that it is 
carried in sufficient limits to adequately 
meet the catastrophic results which oc- 
casionally occur-even with the best 
managed concerns. 

The reading of your daily newspaper 
will furnish you with innumerable in- 
stances of strange accidents and catas- 
trophies, most of which will involve 
justly or unjustly actions at law for 
injury or damage. We all read with 
horror recently of the toll of life in- 
volved in Atlanta’s Terminal Hotel 
fire. The average hotel is probably a 
credit risk, and usually the requisites 
for a loan will include proper fire in- 
surance protection and compensation 
coverage. It is to be hoped in this par- 
ticular catastrophe that adequate O.L. 
& T. insurance was carried for the 
aftermath will probably involve a num- 
ber of suits imputing negligence. 

Fidelity and surety are important 
casualty coverages not always carried 
by those who stand to benefit most 
from their protection. There is not a 
bank worthy of the name which does 
not protect itself and its depositors with 
a Banker’s Blanket Bond of sufficient 
denomination. Yet many of your credit 
risks who stand to lose comparable sums 
by dishonesty and embezzlement fail to 
protect themselves from this source of 
loss. 

There are many contractors, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers who for reasons of their own, 


perhaps through false economy or sheer 
obstinacy, have not provided themselves 
with even basic liability coverage under 
Q.L. & T. or Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors’ Liability policies. Generally, 
building operators have their elevators 
insured: but sometimes it is falsely as- 
sumed that while an office building ele- 
vator may present a real hazard worthy 
of transfer to the insurer, that such 
elevators as sidewalk lifts present a 
lesser hazard not necessitating their 
coverage under the Elevator Policy. 

Boilers, pressure vessels, engines and 
machinery presenting as they do real 
operation hazards, require a form of 
casualty insurance which should not be 
overlooked. Again, operations of in- 
termediate or subcontractors of a prin- 
cipal involve a contingent liability 
which ordinary prudence dictates 
should be covered under Owner’s or 
Contractor’s Protective Liability and 
Property Damage Coverage. 

Credit risks involving valuable mer- 
chandise, large payrolls or receipts, are 
indicative of the possible need for one 
or more forms of Burglary Insurance. 
Special risks point the need for special 
coverage. For example: A credit risk 
involving a credit jeweler where mer- 
chandise is sold on long term credit 
account, would benefit against possible 
catastrophe by carrying an Accounts 
Receivable Destruction Policy which 
would reimburse it in the event of its 
inability to collect all or part of its 
accounts receivable due to the destruc- 
tion of its records. 

Credit risks involving the operation 
of automobile equipment often present 
complex insurance problems, as it is not 
sufficient to determine that insurance 
is carried in adequate limits on the 
owned equipment of the assured. It 
is also necessary to determine that cars 
hired or leased are brought under the 
scope of the insurance protection, as 
well as automobiles operated on behalf 
of the concern by its employees, sales- 
men and agents. This latter coverage 
usually is granted under a Non-Owner- 
ship type of policy. Again, if there are 
commercial automobiles operated by in- 
dependent contractors not under the 
direct supervision of the assured, the 
need for Independent Contractors’ 
Non-Ownership Coverage is indicated. 

To further complicate the insurance 
situation today, it is not only necessary 
that it be determined that a credit risk 
carries proper forms of protection for 
physical damage to its own property and 





for the liability imposed by law upon it 
for its own acts. Of late the tendency 
of business to transfer part of the lia- 
bility properly belonging to it to an- 
other, has given rise to a serious condi- 
tion. I am referring to liability as- 
sumed under contract and variously 
known as “Hold Harmless Clauses”, 
“Assumed Liability” and ‘Contractual 
Liability”. This technique, while prin- 
cipally developed by Purchasing Agents, 
is not by any means limited only to such 
transactions; though probably the abuse 
has been more prevalent in the inclusion 
of drastic “Hold Harmless” provisions 
under such informal documents as Pur- 
chase Orders than under more formal 
agreements such as contracts and leases, 

In transferring a liability obligation 
under contract, the concern so doing 
is in effect putting the other fellow in 
the insurance business. ‘This is well 
and good, provided that in turn the 
additional liability so accepted can be 
transferred to the second concern’s in- 
surance company. However, assumed 
or contractual liability is not included 
in the scope of a basic Liability Policy, 
such obligations being definitely ex- 
cluded thereunder. To be brought 
within the scope of the insurance, it 
must be declared to the company, and 
in such cases be added specifically to the 
contract for an additional premium 
charge. This unnecessarily increases 
the cost of insurance and adds materi- 
ally to the risk of doing business, as it 
occurs not infrequently that the con- 
tractual obligation accepted under a 
Purchase Order is inadvertently not 
noticed and is not reported to the in- 
surer. The acceptance of contractual 
liability may be compared to the endors- 
ing of the first concern’s note in blank. 
Such practice is creating a vicious circle, 
for as a measure of self protection, a 
concern subjected to such practices 
adopts it in its relations to others. This 
unsound practice of foisting on another 
a liability properly their own—which 
in turn may be passed on to a third 
party, serves only to remind us of the 
childish game of ‘Button, Button— 
Who has the Button’. 

It is only proper to point out that 
there are certain instances where con- 
tractual liability is a sound practice and 
a mecessary expediency. This is 
particularly true under certain condi- 
tions prevailing in the leasing of prop- 
erty and in the relationship of a Gen- 
eral Contractor to his intermediate and 
sub-contractors. There is also plausible 


‘ 
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defense for such agreements in connec- 
tion with the existence and maintenance 
of spur tracks established for the bene- 
fit of industry by Railroad Companies. 
To the credit of the Railroads, the es- 
tablishment of stamdard Hold Harmless 
Agreements by the National Traffic 
League has eliminated, insofar as new 
agreements are concerned, the vicious 
practices often previously effective. 

Vast number of business men are still 
unaware of the possibilities to which 
they subject themselves under Hold 
Harmless Agreements; and therein lies 
the greatest objection to the indiscrim- 
inate use of such clauses prevalent today 
in business. Consequently, in your 
analysis of a credit risk, the greatest 
care should be exercised to determine if 
in the practice of their business, con- 
tractual liability situations may be en- 
countered for which they are not ob- 
taining proper insurance coverage. The 
situation is twofold in that the highly 
competitive markets of today are caus- 
ing some concerns to voluntarily assume 
the liability of their clients as a means 
of obtaining business from their com- 
petitors. This situation is frequently 
encountered in the case of concerns 
selling package goods—such as foods, 
cosmetics and drugs, wherein they 
agree that any liability imposed by law 
upon their jobbers and retailers, insofar 
as their products are concerned, will 
be assumed by them. This voluntary 
assumption of liability requires special 
insurance treatment in exactly the same 
manner as do other contractual liability 
obligations. 

The Risk Research Institute of New 
York, cooperating with the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, is endeavoring to limit the wide 
spread practice of Hold Harmless 
Agreements and to develop if possible a 
standard clause so that such agreements 
may in the future go no further than 
the proper acceptance of the negligence 
of the seller. The realization of the 
harmful nature of indiscriminate agree- 
ments is becoming better understood 
and is demonstrated by the fact that 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads and the United States Rural 
Electrification Administration in con- 
nection with their gigantic projects, are 
not requiring Hold Harmless Agree- 
ments. However, until the betterment 
of these conditions, I cannot urge you 
too strongly to consider the possibilities 
of the existence of assumed liability 
not covered by insurance in your 


Life insurance 
payments in 1937 


tion of life insurance payments in 

the United States and Canada, pre- 

pared by the National Underwrit- 
er, these payments in 1937 totaled 
$2,854,771,623. Of this amount 61 
per cent went to living policy holders 
and 39 per cent to beneficiaries. 

Death claims paid totaled $1,093,- 
742,009 during the year; matured en- 
dowments and annuities, $330,73 1,905; 
disability claims and additiomal acci- 
dental death benefits, $144,968,144; 
payments for premium savings and cash 
surrender values, $1,285,329,565. 

In the last ten years life insurance 
companies have paid $28,519,857,452 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

The payments made through death 
claims, matured endowments, annuities 
and disability reached a new high in 
1937, as these items accounted for 


$1,569,442,058 of the total payments. 


* According to the annual compila- 
Mu 


The totals paid under this heading 
have persistently increased during the 
past five years; in 1933 they were 
$1,411,187,914. This increase amount- 
ing to $158,254,144 is largely due to 
annuity payments and increased disabil- 
ity payments. 

Ten States in which the largest life 
insurance payments were made are as 
follows: New York, $495,000,000, a 
per capita payment of $38.26; Penn- 
sylvania, $275,500,000, per capita 
$27.18; Illinois, $229,000,000, per 
capita $29.19; Ohio, $173,500,000, per 
capita $25.84; Massachusetts, $143,- 
000,000, per capita $32.31; California, 
$140,500,000, per capita $23.19; New 
Jersey, $133,600,000, per capita 
$30.86; Michigan, $95,400,000, per 
capita $19.99; Missouri, $79,500,000, 
per capita, $20.08 ; Texas, $68,800,000, 
per capita, $11.24. 








scrutiny of credit risks. 

Casualty insurance is a mighty field, 
embracing as it does, all coverages not 
specifically assigned to fire, life and 
marine insurance. Consequently I 
have not tried to cover all the possibili- 
ties of the value of casualty insurance 
to the credit risk. I hope that the few 
examples given, may have stimulated 
your imaginations as to the risks present 
today in doing business . . not only 
those involving physical loss or damage 
to the property of your client, but also 
the possibilities for liability imposed by 
law for injuries to persons and to 
property. 

For the preservation of the credit 
risk, there is no sounder advice than to 
recommend that more and more use be 
made of the expert insurance counsel 
available to you without obligation and 
without cost. As credit executives, you 
have not hesitated to counsel the man- 
agement of your clients on those phases 
of operation wherein you believed im- 
provements might be made. 

The record of American bank credit 
—regardless of the ill-advised attacks 
to which it has been subject, is one 
which well matches that of any other 


leading nation. It is desired that the 
achievements of the future shall be even 
more worthy than those of the past. 
The dead hand of tradition should con- 
sequently not be permitted to unduly 
influence the course being steered today 
under the vastly changed prevailing 
conditions. Economists tell us that the 
future will bring into being, greater 
corporations than those existent today. 
The higher efficiency which may prop- 
erly be expected from these corporations 
will impose even sterner competition 
upon smaller business than it is en- 
countering now. In order that this 
smaller business may be enabled to con- 
tinue, it will be necessary for them to 
adopt the efficiency measures of the 
larger competitors—and, most impor- 
tant of all, to eliminate to the greatest 
degree possible, their vulnerability to 
shock losses by means of Casualty In- 
surance. 

May I suggest the value of an even 
closer alliance with insurance in the 
future. In this way, regardless of what 
troubled times may lie ahead, the suc- 
cessful challenge of these adverse forces 
by American credit and capital is as- 
sured. 
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On the eleventh hour of the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month, twenty 
years ago, the “war to end war” ended. 


THOS. J. WATSON, Pres., International Chamber of 
Commerce, and President, International Business 
Machines Corp., New York, analyzes the cost of war. 





The World War took toll of 
* twenty-three million lives — ten 
million soldiers and thirteen million 
civilians. In addition, twenty- 
three million soldiers were wounded or 
missing, nine million children were 
orphaned, and ten million persons be- 
came refugees. This toll of lives was 
taken from the ablest and best of the 
world’s population. Among _ those 
killed and disabled were many whose 
ability and genius would have made 
great contributions to the civilization 
and progress of mankind. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which 
ended the “War to End All Wars” 
was signed only nineteen years ago. 
In the intervening years the utter fu- 
tility of war has been vividly apparent 
from the fact that none of the com- 
batants in the World War won; they 
all lost. 

Yet today the nations of the world, 
large and small, are again engaged in 
a race to rearm at an expense of many 
billions of dollars annually in the fear 
that the world is headed for another 
outbreak of hostilities. 

What humanity faces in this terrific 
race for rearmament is only to be shown 
by figure facts. Let us examine the 
cost of the World War. Let us con- 
sider what might have been done with 
the money expended for the World 
War by this country alone, if it had 
been employed instead for the welfare 
of our people. And, finally let us at- 
tempt to estimate what participation in 
another World War would cost us, for 


we could not keep out of another 
World War. 


In money, the World War cost 
$337 ,846,000,000, of which 189 bil- 
lions were spent directly and the re- 
maining cost was in destruction of prop- 
erty and stoppage of industry. Of this 
amount, the cost to the United States 
for the war period was 32 billions of 
dollars. Continuing costs of the World 
War now total 19 billions of dollars, 
which when added to the costs of the 
war period, make a staggering total of 
51 billions of dollars. 

The human mind can scarcely rea- 
lize the enormity of the social and eco- 
nomic waste represented by the part of 
this war cost borne by the United 
States alone. Fifty-one billions of dol- 
lars would pay the cost of running the 
public elementary and high schools and 
universities and colleges of the entire 
nation for seventeen years. It would 
build nearly 2,000,000 miles of paved 
roads, which is about three times the 
mileage of all surfaced roads now in 
use in the United States. It would 
construct 12,750,000 six-room houses. 
It would construct sixteen hospitals 
costing a million dollars each, in every 
one of the 3,073 counties of the United 
States. It would pay the unemploy- 
ment insurance premiums on all em- 
ployees of business and industry of the 
United States for more than 100 years 
at the New York State rate. 

The 51 billions of dollars which the 
World War has cost us to date could 
do all of the following: 

Wire the 9,400,000 urban and rural 
homes of the United States which do 


_not have electricity; pay all farm mort- 


gages in the United States; install bath- 


“The policy of our government 
with regard to preparedness for 
war, and the expenditures which 
have been authorized for defense 
by our Army and Navy, are in no 
sense of the word related to the 
reasons which actuated this article. 
. « « The safety of our people and 
the strength of our nation must al- 
ways be the first concern of all true 
‘Americans; and with the measures 
that have been taken to safeguard 
both I am in complete accord.”— 
Thos. J. Watson. 





rooms with running water in the 80% 
of our farm homes which do not have 
them; double the present endowment 
funds of all institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States; build four 
consolidated rural high schools at $250,- 
000 each in every county of the United 
States; spend a million dollars in each 
county for airports and emergency 
landing fields; build ten bridges like 
the Triborough Bridge; build another 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama; 
establish a five-billion-dollar program 
for prevention of floods and soil ero- 
sion; set up an endowment fund which 
at 3% interest would provide a pen- 
sion of $100 a month for every blind 
person and deaf-mute in the United 
States; finance the entire recovery and 
relief program of the United States 
from the time it was begun in 1932 to 
the end of the fiscal year 1938, which 
includes aid to agriculture, the Civil 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Our World War Balance Sheet 


Debits 
(Cost of war) 


World War eens of the United 
States, fiscal years 1917 to 1921— 


Operating the War Department . $14,849,594,000 


Operating the Navy Department 3,401,343,000 

Cost of Federal control of trans- 
regs bs ins See 8 4 x0 1,634,118,000 

Cost of war risk insurance...... 504,773,000 


Interest paid on the war debt... 2,746,641,000 


Cost of war emergency corpora- 
tions and miscellaneous ex- 


SN aku hG ia va emdwen es 2,592,531,000 
Pre-armistice loans to other 
Ne ei eet 5,319,852,000 





Credits 
(Would have paid for assets listed below) 


Wiring for electricity 9,400,000 
urban and rural homes now 
without current............ *$2 350,000,000 


Paying off all farm mortgages in 


the United States........... 7,645,000,000 


Equipping with bath rooms the 
5,750,000 farm homes without *2,875,000,000 


Establishing additional endow- 
ments for education equal to 


those now in existence....... 1,500,000,000 


Building 4 consolidated schools 
at $250,000 each in every 


county of the United States... 3,073,000,000 


Constructing airports in the 
amount of one million dollars 


in every county of the U.S... 3,073,000,000 


For prevention of floods and soil 








NE 6 o's hs Batk'nsee dee eas 5,000,009,000 
Cost during war period. . $32,048,852,000 Establishing a trust fund at 3% 
to provide $100 monthly pen- 
sion for each blind and deaf 
person in the United States.. 4,829,000,000 
Continuing cost of the World War to “14: ; . 
the Unised Seates from 1921 to the 2 tries Sad re... 603,000,000 
end of the fiscal year 1937— 8 in ee 
, Buildi h ] 
Interest paid on war debt...... 8,816,416,000 a on eee a 
: Ce er Pere 26,000,000 
Cost of caring for the disabled.. 8,102,969,000 er ; 
Tae Duplicating the recovery and re- 
Payment of veterans’ adjusted lief program of the United 
compensation.............. 1,823,493 ,000 States from 1932 to 1938..... 18,687,354,000 
Settlement of the War Claims Endowing at 2% an organiza- 
WE Wa cosas es bcawess 88,000,000 tion to promote world peace 
at more than the combined 
cost of the League of Nations 
C ; and World Court and Inter- 
osts resulting from war....... $18,830,878 ,000 national Labor Organization. 718,376,000 
i Witt ee area $50,879,730,000 Wo ipa cihwueiees $50,879,730,000 
*Estimated 
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H. E. KAY, General Credit Manager, Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich., considers 


The “compleat” credit man 


I have always been an ardent ad- 

mirer of the sterling qualities of 
our great departed friend and lead- 

er, Mr. J. Harry Tregoe, and rec- 
ognize his invaluable contribution to 
the Credit profession. The examples 
set by such pioneers should prove a 
powerful stimulant to the development 
of individual initiative in our rising 
generation. We have a definite respon- 
sibility to hold firmly to the sound 
principles and fair business ethics which 
have been established through the un- 
selfish and conscientious labors of such 
noble men. 

The importance of the credit pro- 
fession in the involved system of modern 
business is receiving increasing recog- 
nition yearly. With over 90% of the 
world’s business transacted on the basis 
of “credit”, it is vital that receivables 
thus created be of sound value if satis- 
factory progress is to be realized. For 
any man or woman who has the proper 
background and sufficient ambition, I 
believe there are excellent opportunities 
in this field. 

A recent publication of the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce states:—‘“The en- 
tire credit system is a delicate commer- 
cial mechanism, easily disrupted by in- 
judicious usage. The failure of one in- 
dividual or concern to pay just debts 
on the due date adversely affects, how- 
ever remotely, all other members of 
the vast credit system.” 

Obviously, grave responsibility rests 
upon the individuals to whom is in- 
trusted the charge of guarding the Na- 
tion’s receivables through the judicious 
granting of credit. I wish to consider 
some of the factors involved in the de- 
velopment of a successful credit execu- 
tive. 

First of all, there are personal quali- 
ties which are essential. To become a 
skillful Credit Manager, one must be 
possessed of an analytical mind, to- 
gether with a studious disposition and 
patience for consideration of details. 

He should develop a judicial tem- 
perament enabling him to form sound 
and reasonable conclusions based on 
evidence accumulated. 





The trait of thoroughness, the ability 
to secure all of the vital information 
available, is important. 

He should be alert and quick to rec- 
ognize the significance of any minor de- 
velopments or casual information which 
might have a definite bearing on prob- 
lems in hand. 

He must be firm but not obstinate, 
having the courage to hold to his con- 
victions once a decision has been made. 

He will have to be able to exercise 
forbearance, retaining a proper sense of 
balance in relation to other departments 
in his firm, as well as its customers. 

He must exercise tact and resource- 
fulness, and be able to meet emergen- 
cies or handle difficult cases effectively. 

He should display sympathy, as a 
result of warmth of personality and 
cordiality, with a constant desire to be 
helpful. 

His honesty must be unquestionable, 
springing from a nobleness of character 
and a keen sense of honor, so that those 
with whom he deals will have implicit 
confidence in him. 

Diplomacy and leadership combined, 
in cooperation with others in the same 
field, should characterize his handling 
of involved accounts where other credi- 
tors are interested. 

He must be absolutely fair in all de- 
cisions made. 

There are certain educational quali- 
fications which I consider necessary for 
a reasonable degree of success as a credit 
executive. These may be acquired 
either in colleges of learning or in the 
school of practical experience. 

It is very important that he have a 
thorough knowledge of the accepted 
basic fundamentals of credit and col- 
lection procedure. 

He must have a good command of 
business English enabling him to speak 
and write forcefully. 

A practical knowledge of such cul- 
tural subjects as psychology, ethics and 
logic will prove invaluable in dealing 
with other business men. 

An intelligent grasp of economics, 
the principles of the science of business 
and interpretation of statistics, will be 


of inestimable value. 

A knowledge of accounting and costs 
will stand him in good stead. 

A fairly comprehensive understand- 
ing of commercial law will prove a 
valuable asset. 

A thorough grounding in business 
finance and the resulting ability to ana- 
lyze financial statements intelligently 
are essential. 

The study of the theory and practice 
of modern banking, particularly our 
Federal Reserve System, will prove 
helpful. 

A course in marketing and salesman- 
ship would not be out of place inasmuch 
as the successful credit executive must 
be “sales-minded”. 

An appreciation of industrial organi- 
zation and management will be helpful 
in enabling the Credit Manager to vis- 
ualize the business operation as a com- 
plete unit, as well as the status of his 
particular function in relation to the 
other departments. 

I concede that a very high standard 
has been raised. Nevertheless, I am 
convinced that attainment of this goal 
is possible. Furthermore, I believe that 
the successful credit executive has the 
best of prospects to become the chief 
executive of his firm in due time. Un- 
questionably, there is a wide variation 
in the duties of the Credit Manager in 
different firms. It is the caliber of the 
man that makes the job important. Un- 
fortunately, far too many individuals 
holding this title seem quite content to 
function in a very “ordinary” way and, 
consequently, receive very “ordinary” 
remuneration. 

I believe there are great possibilities 
for those who are willing to pay the 
price of progress. Certainly, it will be 
necessary to keep abreast of the times 
through constant study and intelligent, 
careful observation. In addition to 
being willing to tackle difficult assign- 
ments, the successful Credit Manager 
must display ingenuity in originating 
and executing activities of recognized 
value to the Management. He is in a 
position to do one of the most con- 
structive pieces of work of anyone in the 
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business organization. Industrial lead- 
ers are usually quick to recognize real 
ability and reward it by promotion. 

So far this may sound rather theoret- 
ical. Now for the practical function- 
ing of the real credit executive in every- 
day experience. He should be respon- 
sible to the Treasurer, General Mana- 
ger or President of the Company, and 
must be entirely free from domination 
of the Sales Department. Because of 
his seasoned judgment and the proven 
wisdom of past decisions, the manage- 
ment will be satisfied to accept his de- 
cisions as final on every credit transac- 
tion, regardless of size. He will stand 
on a par with the Sales Manager, and 
will be able to discuss freely and intel- 
ligently any controversial cases with 
the Sales Department personnel. With 
evidence obtained by careful and 
thorough investigations, it will usually 
be possible to convince the Sales De- 
partment of the wisdom of his decisions. 

When the proper cordial relations 
between Sales and Credit Departments 
prevail, the Credit Manager can be of 
great assistance in helping to maintain 
or increase sales of the right type. He 
can select, from any given list of pros- 
pects, those which would prove to be 
the most valuable customers. He will 
caution salesmen not to waste time try- 
ing to sell firms which are undesirable 
from a credit standpoint. Very often 
this condition cannot be detected judg- 
ing merely by outward appearances. 

In many organizations, the Credit 
Manager is more familiar with the ac- 
tual amount of business being handled 
with all customers, in relation to the 
past, than the Sales Department. Any 
abnormal reductions will be promptly 
noted and the necessary steps taken to 
cultivate such customers. The Credit 
Manager’s duty is to “sell his firm to 
its customers” and leave the Sales rep- 
resentatives free to sell its merchandise 
or services. I believe that being “sales- 
minded” is a great asset and of prime 
importance in acquiring the desired rec- 
ognition of the Management. 

In order to be able to make intelli- 
gent credit decisions, it is vital that ade- 
quate and accurate information be 
gathered. This is one of the most im- 
portant factors in effective credit man- 
agement. It is very risky ta depend 
much on “credit ratings” if the amount 
involved is substantial. With the 
rapidly changing conditions of the pres- 
ent age, many firms with satisfactory 


ratings in the latest reference book in 
use, are almost ready for bankruptcy or 
reorganization when the credit deci- 
sion is being made. 

In some concerns the policy is to 
restrict unduly the budget of the Credit 
Department, thus forcing the Credit 
Manager to keep down the cost of 
credit information. Being in a posi- 
tion to contrast the net results under 
such a system, with one of ample in- 
formation, I am strongly in favor of 
the latter. If any error is to be made, 
let it be that of paying the small addi- 
tional cost‘of a little too much informa- 
tion, rather than “saving the penny” for 
credit reports and investigations and 
“losing the pound” in the form of bad 
debts or customers good will and busi- 
ness. 

Every Credit Manager should have 
available one or more reliable merchan- 
tile credit services with the privilege of 
securing as many special reparts as he 
considers necessary. ‘To supplement 
these, he should use freely the ledger 
experience reports furnished by the 
Credit Interchange System of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
These reports are being constantly re- 
vised and show clearly the actual pay- 
ing record of the prospect or customer 
in various markets and industries as 
furnished by the creditors themselves. 

The “automatic revision” feature, 
constituting a standing order for a new 
report at regular intervals, is one of 
the most valuable developments of re- 
cent years. A careful analysis of these 
reports as they are received, in relation 
to the record shown in previous reports, 
indicates clearly the trend of any firm 
from a credit standpoint. This serves 
as a signal for either the expansion of 
the line of credit, restriction or with- 
drawal. 

One of the principal advantages of 
the intelligent use of Credit [nter- 
change Reports on firms of questionable 
standing is that your firm does not ne- 
cessarily have to get “caught” with a 
slow or hopeless account. It is a proven 
fact that extensive users of Credit In- 
terchange Reports are rarely involved 
for sizable amounts in business failures. 

Although the National Credit In- 
terchange System has been in operation 
for nearly twenty years and substantial 
progress has been made, there is need 
for further refinements and improve- 
ments. If all credit men who are now 
using these reports advantageously 


would take the initiative to introduce 
them to other non-users, a real service 
could be performed in the interest of 
better credit control nationally. 

There are some credit men who have 
felt that Credit Interchange Reports 
could not be of any assistance in their 
line of business. An agreeable surprise 
is in store for any who will give them 
a fair trial. The value of the entire 
system naturally increases in proportion 
to the coverage, and when credit men 
generally are enlightened as to the pos- 
sibilities, through widespread coopera- 
tion of all creditors, millions of dollars 
of needless credit losses will be elim- 
inated annually. 

The Credit Manager who depends 
entirely on credit reports cannot oper- 
ate with full success. He must be in- 
telligent as to the operation of the cus- 
tomer’s business and appreciate the sales 
possibilities. Where the potential vol- 
ume is sufficient to warrant it, he should 
contact customers at regular intervals. 
Where concerns make a practice of 
withholding financial statements for 
publication, the credit executive must 
be able to approach them in a dignified 
way and, by careful personal analysis 
of the firm’s financial condition, satisfy 
himself as to what line of credit should 
be extended and what terms can be of- 
fered with reasonable safety. 

While it is true that the Credit 
Manager must exercise caution and dis- 
cretion in his work, one of his greatest 
opportunities lies in the field of “cus- 
tamer relations’, in developing and 
maintaining “goodwill”. Due consid- 
eration must be given to the “Charac- 
ter” and “Capacity” of the individual 
or concern as well as their “Capital” 
and “Conditions of General Business”. 
There are a great many varieties of 
debtors among any concern’s customers 
and if the credit executive is to be suc- 
cessful, either in the matter of extend- 
ing credit or making collections, he 
must know the proper approach and ap- 
peal to use. He should adopt a friendly 
attitude and be able to offer helpful ad- 
vice to customers on their own financial 
or business problems. 

As a result it may be possible to 
maintain satisfactory business relations 
with many customers whose general 
reputation for paying their bills and 
whose financial condition are not what 
they ought to be. It must be recog- 
nized that there is always some element 
of risk in doing business on a credit 
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basis. Credit policies should be liberal 
but constructive. It is important not 
only to know “what a firm has” but 
“what it might reasonably be expected 
to do with its assets” in the way of rea- 
lization of fair profit, to permit the liq- 
uidation of debts created by credit ex- 
tension. Proper consideration must 
also be given to the marked change with 
regard to responsibility for debts which 
has taken place during the past few 
years. Any credit executive who is 
able to help his firms customers to be 
better business men is performing a 
most valuable function, not only for 
his firm and its customers, but for busi- 
ness in general. 

Many companies have never con- 
sidered the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. While it is true 
that there are certain difficulties to be 
encountered, they are not insurmount- 
able. The high-grade credit executive, 
who has demonstrated his worth in 
handling domestic credits effectively, 
might well be the one to show his Man- 
agement the opportunities of increasing 
their volume of business and profits by 
exporting to other countries of the 
world. The National Foreign Trade 
Council, the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
and the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men are all rendering valuable 
assistance to concerns doing an export 
business. 

In the handling of collections, it is 
important that this work be done with 
regularity. If credit policies are rea- 
sonably sane, no great difficulty should 
be experienced in effecting collections. 
No customer, regardless of size, even 
though he is a chronic “slow pay”, 
should ever be allowed to receive the 
impression that delinquency is accept- 
able. A friendly attitude, developing in- 
creased firmness as the account becomes 
older, will usually secure most satis- 
factory results. A thorough knowledge 
of the customer’s paying habits is in- 
valuable in determining the most effec- 
tive collection procedure. 

In the handling of a sizable volume 
of business on credit, particularly where 
long terms are granted, there are bound 
to be some firms who will encounter 
difficulties which will cause default. 
Such conditions require the exercise of 
the keenest judgment on the part of the 
credit executive to work out a plan of 
payment within the ability of the deb- 
tor. Care must also be taken to treat 
him in such a way that his future busi- 
ness may be obtained when conditions 
improve. ‘This is especially important 


where the direct cause of the default is 
largely beyond the debtor’s control. 

It should be the aim of every credit 
executive to keep the receivable balance 
at the lowest possible point. By effect- 
ing a rapid turnover, the need for bank 
borrowings and resultant interest ex- 
pense will be reduced to:a minimum 
and possibly eliminated. Also the pos- 
sibility of bad debt losses is much less 
if the past due balances can be kept 
down to a nominal figure. It is de- 
sirable to set a standard as to the ratio 
of collection to current receivables that 
should be realized and check monthly 
with the actual results. It is possible 
to ascertain the average percentages in 
various major industries from the 
monthly reports of the U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, which are published month- 
ly in “Credit and Financial” maga- 
zine, the official organ of the N.A.C.M. 

One of the most effective ways of 
developing into a well-seasoned credit 
executive is by cooperation with other 
credit men of high caliber. This is 
possible through active participation in 
the affairs of your local Credit Asso- 
ciation. It is also desirable to supple- 
ment this by taking a keen interest in 
the activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, which is supported 
and directed by the Nation’s leading 
credit executives. 

In this way it is possible to make a 
definite contribution in the interest of 
sound business conditions generally. A 
splendid job is being done in the field 
of credit education both by correspond- 
ence courses and in cooperation with 
recognized colleges. One of the major 
contributions of this Association has 
been the improvement of credit stand- 
ards and practices. Every credit man 
should be thoroughly familiar with the 
“Canons of Commercial Ethics” 
adopted many years ago, covering six- 
teen pertinent points with a basic theme 
of justice and fair dealing among busi- 
ness men. 

A most constructive piece of work 
has been done in the realm of legislative 
activity and efforts in this direction are 
being increased. The Association can 
justly claim a large share of credit for 
the enactment of such fundamental 
laws as the National Bankruptcy Act, 
Fictious Name Laws, Bulk Sales Laws, 
the Federal Reserve Act, False State- 
ment Laws and Uniform Conditional 
Sales Laws. During the past few years, 
the Association has labored increasingly 
to help defeat proposed unsound legis- 
lation in both the Federal and State 
Governments. Because of the fair and 
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constructive nature of this activity, the 
legislative bodies are willing to give 
serious consideration to the recommen- 
dations offered. 

There are two very important bills 
which were passed in the recent session 
of Congress to which a great deal of 
Association thought was given. One 
is known as the “Chandler Bill” which 
constitutes a complete modernization of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Law. The 
provisions of this bill, which the Asso- 
ciation really sponsored, will simplify 
and shorten liquidation or reorganiza- 
tion procedure and result in much 
greater recoveries to creditors. 

The other bill is the “Revenue Act 
of 1938”, particularly the repeal and 
modification of the sections dealing with 
the Undistributed Profits Tax and 
Capital Gains Tax. Probably one of 
the most complete and convincing 
studies, pointing out the unsound prin- 
ciples and serious consequences of these 
taxes to the credit structure of the na- 
tion, is the detailed report of the Sub- 
Committee on taxation, which was pre- 
sented to every Congressman and Sen- 
ator in December, 1937. 

The direct presentation of the argu- 
ments by Executive Manager, Henry 
H. Heimann, before the Senate Finance 
Committee in March, 1938 was prob- 
ably one of the major factors influenc- 
ing the favorable action taken in the 
Senate. Every intelligent business man 
or firm should be anxious for the op- 
portunity to participate in such con- 
structive movements. It is the credit 
manager, cooperating with fellow credit 
men, that makes possible this united 
front in behalf of all Business interests. 

Another field in which the National 
Association of Credit Men has dis- 
tinguished itself for fifteen years is that 
of Fraud Prevention. Well over fif- 
teen hundred convictions have been 
made largely as a result of these efforts 
sponsored by credit men making up the 
membership. In its various service de- 
partments, such as the Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, Adjustment and Collec- 
tion Bureaus, Foreign Department and 
Washington Service Bureau, it offers 
invaluable assistance to credit managers 
in their work. 

The credit executive will realize a 
great deal of benefit from participa- 
tion in State or Regional Credit Con- 
ferences and also attendance of the 
Annual Credit Congress of the Na- 
tional Association. In addition to the 
helpful information received in the 
speeches and discussions, there is the 
opportunity of contacting the cream of 
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the credit profession at such gatherings. 
These intangible benefits are very val- 
uable. When occasion demands specific 
assistance on credit problems can be ob- 
tained through these contacts. ‘The 
credit group sessions by industries, 
which have become a major part of the 
Annual Conventions in recent years, 
afford a splendid opportunity for the 
exchange of valuable ideas with very 
definite profit to all participating. 


There is a grave responsibility rest- 
ing on credit men which unfortunately 
is being overlooked in many quarters. 
It is generally recognized that unsound 
extension of credit is one of the major 
causes of serious business depressions. 
There are always certain individuals 
who are bent on establishing a business 
of their own. In many cases, both busi- 
ness ability and adequate capital are 
sadly lacking even though the vauable 
trait of character may be in evidence. 
The loose credit policies of many manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, which really 
make possible the entrance into business 
of many such people, has caused dis- 
astrous results. Not only have credi- 
tors lost substantial amounts in business 
failures, but well-meaning individuals 
have often lost the savings of a life- 
time. It should be evident that there 
is a limited volume of business avail- 
able in any particular line, and if there 
are too many concerns engaged .in it, 
there is bound to be cut-throat compe- 
tition with resulting unprofitable opera- 
tions and eliminations. Credit men 
should exercise particular caution and 
investigate more thoroughly applica- 
tions for credit from newcomers into 
business. 


It seems unfortunate enough that 
careless credit men encourage the ori- 
ginal entrance into business of honest 
and well-meaning men without the 
proper capacity or sufficient capital to 
conduct their businesses successfully. 
Worse still is the fact that these same 
men who have failed find it compara- 
tively easy to get back into business 
again by the time the next “prosperity” 
period rolls around. True enough the 
credit agencies have available full an- 
tecedent information but this is ignored 
by many firms in their anxiety to in- 
crease sales volume. So the sad stories 
are repeated as often as the unfortunate 
debtor wishes to re-enter the field of 
business. In addition to the losses sus- 
tained by the failures of “honest incom- 
petent business men” there are the com- 
mercial crooks abroad against whom 
the Credit Man must be guarded. Con- 
sequently, I emphasize the need for 


careful investigation of first orders. 


Probably few businesses these days 
can show more than a ten per cent net 
profit on their sales volume. When 
credit men and operating executives 
wake up to the fact that they must se- 
cure $100,000.00 good business to off- 
set a $10,000.00 bad debt loss, they may 
decide to adopt safer credit policies. 
In many failures a loose credit policy 
was one of the major causes. May I 
suggest that instead of reputable firms 
stooping to the level of these “chiselers”’ 
under the guise of “meeting competi- 
tion’, permit them to load up with the 
worthless notes and accounts and learn 
to their grief the evil consequences. 
While it is perfectly proper that there 
should be competition as to price, qual- 
ity and performance of product, it is 
dangerous to engage in cut-throat com- 
petition on terms. ‘This is especially 
important in connection with deferred 
payment sales on long terms where the 
financial responsibility of the purchaser 


is doubtful. 





Provided the credit executive does 
not permit himself to be hampered with 
too many minor routine duties, he may 
have sufficient time to further expand 
his usefulness to his firm. He is the 
logical one to serve as Company Ana- 
lyst and through careful observation and 
study to be thoroughly posted as to 
world wide economic conditions and 
probable prospects for the future. Com- 
pany policies involving engineering, 
purchasing, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, manufacturing and financing must 
be formulated largely on the basis of 
forecasts. The Credit Manager who is 
able to function efficiently in this capac- 
ity and to prepare comprehensive fi- 
nancial forecasts, showing the probable 
results of contemplated policies before 
they are actually put into effect, will 
make himself invaluable. His advice 
wil be sought frequently and his recom- 
mendations will be given careful con- 
sideration provided his forecasts are 
reasonably accurate and _ intelligent. 
Functioning in this manner provides a 
splendid foundation for developing into 
the chief financial manager for his firm. 
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There are two other major fields 
which may be handled by the well 
posted credit executive of sufficient abil- 
ity if his firm is not too large. Tax mat- 
ters have grown to be a real problem. 
If the credit man has a legal turn of 
mind, he will be able to keep informed 
as to the tax requirements of the Fed- 
eral, State and Local Governments un- 
der whose jurisdiction his company 
operates and will be able to assume the 
responsibility for proper compliance. 
Taxes are rapidly becoming a greater 
proportion of the operating expense of 
all businesses and it is vital that the 
proper advantage be taken of every 
legitimate means to reduce them to a 
minimum. This would include not 
merely the correct preparation of tax 
returns but an intelligent contribution 
to the concerted efforts of business in- 
terests in an attempt to have govern- 
ment expenditures reduced by simplifi- 
cation and improved efficiency of ad- 
ministration. 


The credit executive may well be 
chosen to assume the important job of 
managing insurance matters for his 
firm, subject to the establishment of 
general policies by the Management. 
It is vital that someone be well in- 
formed as to the proper types of cover- 
age for the various business risks which 
are always present. ‘The education re- 
ceived by this experience will prove use- 
ful in enabling the Credit Manager to 
advise and assist his firm’s customers on 
their insurance problems. 


In this striving for success as a credit 
executive, the ultimate result depends 
entirely on the vision and initiative of 
the individual contestant. I appeal to 
“ordinary” Credit Managers who find 
themselves in a rut and are inclined to 
blame someone else for their position. 
Take inventory of yourself and con- 
sider carefully the possibilities for ad- 
vancement in your own firm and indus- 
try. Are you willing to pay the price 
of real success? If so, begin at once 
to make intelligent use of every avail- 
able spare moment for proper study. 
Cultivate the association of fellow 
credit men and, with the resultant value 
of interchange of thought and ideas, 
you will soon find your business weight 
and stature increasing. Concentrate 
your efforts on your present problems 
intelligently and enthusiastically. In- 
stead of waiting for opportunities—- 
make them by your own initiative and 
you will achieve the goal of the ‘‘suc- 
cessful credit executive”, personified in 
men of the calibre of our esteemed de- 
parted leader, Mr. J. Harry Tregoe. 
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Works Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, aid to home 
owners, and the resettlement and hous- 
ing activities of the Government; and 
endow at two per cent an organization 
to promote world peace at more than 
the combined cost of the League of 
Nations, the World Court, and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

The combined national debts of the 
countries of the world was increased 
from about 43 billions of dollars in 
1913 to 400 billions in 1921. The cost 
of living was doubled. The inflated 
price structure and dislocation of trade 
and industry finally resulted in the 
world-wide depression which began in 
1929. 

The world is still paying for that 
war in interest on debt and in caring 
for the crippled and insane. Over four 
billions of dollars of the expenditures 
of the United States Government in 
1936 can be traced directly to war and 
more than three and one-quarter bil- 
lions more was for relief due to the de- 
pression which grew out of the war. 
Of the eight and one-half billions of 
dollars of government expense of 1936, 
about seven and one-half billions, or 
88 per cent was due, directly and in- 
directly, to war. 

That another world war would lead 
to bankruptcy for the nation seems cer- 
tain when we examine the cost of wars 
to this country, beginning with the 
Civil War. That war cost about three 
and one-half billions of dollars not in- 
cluding destruction of property, and 
raised government expenses to a new 
level about five times as high as before 
the war. The per capita debt of the 
country was increased thirty times 
(from $2.06 to $63.19). Five years 
after the war (in 1870), the interest 
on the public debt annually was ap- 
proximately double the pre-war total of 
all government expenses. 

The Spanish-American War, 33 
years after the close of the Civil War 
and lasting only a few months, left the 
United States with an annual expendi- 
ture for national defense more than 
three times as high as it was before, 
and increased the total running ex- 
penses of the government by 46 per 
cent. Nearly twenty years later, the 


United States entered the World War, 
which raised expenditures from 734 
million dollars to more than three and 
one-quarter billions, a new level about 
four and one-half times as high as be- 
fore. National debt was increased 
from $12.16 per capita before the war 
to $222.35 in 1921, and the interest 
was nearly one and one-quarter times 
as much as all government expenses to- 
gether had been before the war. 
_Based upon such figures, it seems 
fair to conclude that another major 
war would cost the United States from 
130 to 150 billions of dollars and 
would leave us with a debt burden of 


about 160 billions. 








The ‘‘will’’ 
to pay 

Describing it as “the first experi- 
ence I have had in 26 years on the 
credit desk in which the customer 
inserted in his will a debt that had 
been wiped out by bankruptcy,” 
W. C. Grimmer, Joannes Brothers 
Company. Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
sends us a copy of the report re- 
ceived from his salesman, which 
we reproduce herewith: 


Ss be kcrccwwl away 
and his son A. J. W......... will 
own the business. In the old 


gentleman's will is an item of 
$56.00 that our firm lost when he 
was forced into bankruptcy some 
years ago. A. J. says after the 
will is probated he will run a sale 
and clean up these matters. 


“In several very special cases,” 
Mr. Grimmer adds, “we have re- 
ceived some money from a very 
few customers who availed them- 
selves of the bankruptcy law and 
later were successful in business. 
Usually the cases have been ex- 
tremely few and very far between— 
and the customer had an axe to 
grind.” 





Comparing military expenditures of 
1913, the year before the World War, 
with those of the current fiscal year, 
Great Britain’s has gone from $385,- 
000,000 to $870,000,000; France’s 


from $307,000,000 ‘to $653,000,000; 
Germany’s from $281,000,000 to $1,- 
560,000,000; Italy’s from $195,000,- 
000 to $291,000,000; and the United 
States’ from $245,000,000 to $962,- 
000,000. 

The 962 millions of dollars the 
United States is now spending for ar- 
maments is about double the amount we 
are spending to run our normal schools, 
colleges, universities and professional 
schools. It would provide $1,375 for 
the special education and correction of 
every one of the 700,000 boys and 
girls of this country who are making a 
wrong start that leads to crime. 

We can not eliminate all of our 

crime bill, estimated to be 15 billions 
annually, but we are thinking within 
the bounds of possibility if we speak 
of eliminating half of it. 
- The great lesson which civilization 
must, now learn is that another great 
war is certain to bankrupt the world, 
both financially and morally. 

It must also learn that war can be 
avoided; and that the free interchange 
of ideas and ideals, of men and methods, 
of products and processes can afford 
every nation an equal opportunity to 
advance the welfare of its people. As 
a result of this lesson we should see 
all countries of the world reduce trade 
barriers in time, stabilize their curren- 
cies and adjust their international debts 
on a basis that will be fair to debtor 
and creditor countries alike. 

If all countries would adopt spiritu- 
ally the principle of “World Peace 
through World Trade” higher living 
standards and prosperity for all would 
be sure to follow. 


Paper variety 


Moderns who marvel at the variety 
of articles manufactured from paper, 
or from a similar cellulose base, for- 
get or never knew of the ingenuity of 
early paper makers, “Paper Progress” 
recently stated. Before better ma- 
terials were developed or made eco- 
nomically more practical, pipes, collars, 
waistcoats, bicycle frames and scores of 
other equally diversified items were 
regularly or experimentally made of 
paper. 





Laughter is the language of peace, 
sympathy and good will; it is the 
fragrance of life that yields health and 
friends, and increases your bank ac- 
count.—“‘Hygeia”’ 
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What is 
industry for? 


fessor of economics at a_ well- 

known university frequently asked 

the question on his examinations, 
“What is a foundry for?” and only 
one answer was acceptable—“To make 
a profit.” ‘This is the attitude of mind 
of many business executives, the late 
James O. McKinsey, Chairman of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
and Chairman of the Board of Ameri- 
can Management Association, wrote 
shortly before his death last November. 

On the other hand, some leaders of 
labor would apparently answer this 
question by saying that the purpose of 
a foundry is “to provide shorter hours 
and more pay for the workers and more 
dues for the labor leaders.” 

Many government officials, if they 
answered in accordance with their ac- 
tions, would say that the purpose of a 
foundry is “to provide more taxes for 
the government.” 

However, I think, Mr. McKinsey 
said, that sooner or later we must come 
to realize that the major objectives of 
industry are: 

1. To produce a continuously in- 
creasing amount of consumable wealth 
for distribution among the members of 
society. 

2. To provide an equitable opportu- 
nity for all members of society to share 
in the distribution of this wealth on 
the basis of what these members con- 
tribute as a result of physical and men- 
tal effort. 

3. To provide a form of organiza- 
tion and develop a plan of human re- 
lations that will enable all members of 
industry to receive the maximum 
amount of pleasure and the minimum 
amount of discomfort in their coopera- 
tive industrial activities. 

4. To aid in the development of a 
form of society and an attitude of mind 
which will result in the use of this in- 
ereased wealth and opportunity in such 
a manner as to develop our intellectual 
abilities and spiritual characteristics to 
as great a degree as possible. 

The achievement of such objectives 
as we have stated is not an easy task. 
There are many ways in which the 
requirements for their attainment might 
be stated. However, we can state that 

(Continued on page 31) 


* It is said that a distinguished pro- 
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44. gy Saving 


in Lumbermens 


Compensation Insurance Costs Drastically Reduced 


@ in July, 1933, a large eastern dairy company placed its com- 
pensation insurance with Lumbermens. Although its accident record 
had been unfavorable, Lumbermens engineers saw an opportunity 
to remove the cause of several previous accidents and to eliminate 
other hazards. Result: a 52.8% drop in the collected rate in four 
years, with but a 10% drop in the manual rate. 


During that period the initial collected rate of $6.41 was reduced 
to $3.02, effecting a saving of $9,355. To this was added Lumber- 
mens dividends of $3,534—a total saving of $12,889 or 44.4%. 


The Lumbermens Method 


Lumbermens accident prevention methods are saving thousands of 
dollars annually for safety-minded employers in American industry. 
Perhaps, in your plant, a Lumbermens survey of physical hazards and 
an analysis of the causes of past accidents would pave the way for 
similar savings—not only on compensation insurance costs but also 
in the many small but none-the-less real losses in production which 
always follow an accident. 


Write today for more complete information about Lumbermens 
and a copy of the brochure: ““How 10 Corporations Reduced Pro- 
duction Losses by $133,099.” 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Save with Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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WHAT YOU 
HAVE 
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SOUND CREDIT 
must be based on 
SOUND INSURANCE 





pe credit is founded upon the tangible physi- 
cal assets of the borrower and the permanency 


of those assets is contingent upon a host of hazards 


that may at any moment destroy or depreciate them 


. fire, windstorm, explosion, accident, theft, etc. . . 


then the real foundation of the credit structure is 
the stability of the insurance behind the assets. The 


financial resources of the Insurance Company of 


North America and the company’s 146-year record 


for prompt and equitable settlement of claims make 


North America Policies dependable insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 





Good 

4 neighbors 
(Cont. from p. 7) country to market its 
basic commodities abroad and provide 
sufficient dollar exchange to pay for 
needed imports. 

Nicaragua has presented difficulties 
for many months but the recent agree- 
ment negotiated by the National For- 
eign Trade Council in behalf of Amer- 
ican, British and Canadian creditors 


will free the old blocked balances and 
fiscal operation by Nicaraguan author- 


ities should pravide satisfactory settle- 
ment of reasonable imports. 

The Trade Agreement just an- 
nounced with Ecuador places this mar- 
ket on a more favorable basis. Peru 
has not be affected by the same difh- 
culties as some of the other markets, 
and presents good prospects for Amer- 
ican business. Colombia also has 
shown considerable improvement, and, 
along with Venezuela, is in a relatively 
satisfactory position. 

Many of the fundamental problems 
of Latin American trade are closely 
tied in with world economy, and Amer- 





ican business leaders are closely watch- 
ing the developments in Europe as to 
their effect on the competitive position 
of European countries in the Latin 
American market. Compensation agree- 
ments, special methods of payment, etc., 
have been a disturbing factor but it 
would appear that generally the peak 
of this influence has passed and that 
Latin America is again looking chiefly 
to the United States as a current and 
potential source of supply for the mer- 
chandise needed in its development. 
To gain and maintain this position we 
must be ready to utilize on an increas- 
ing scale the commodities which Latin 
America has to sell. 

Many of these problems, both for 
Latin America and the world at large, 
will be covered by leading business 
men, economists and government ofh- 
cials in the sessions of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention which will 
be held in New York on October 3lst 
and November Ist and 2nd. Special ses- 
sions on credit, exchange, finance, and 
other pertinent subjects will be con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
Export Managers Club of New York, 
and the Export Advertising Associa- 
tion, as well as numerous trade asso- 
ciations in industrial group meetings. 

The resulting declarations of this 
meeting will continue, as they have in 
the past twenty-five years, to form a 
foundation on which to build our busi- 
ness_ relationships with countries 
throughout the world. 


Vacations 
with pay 

The annual vacation with pay for 
wage earners has been incorporated in 
the industrial relations programs of 
many companies, both large and small. 
A very great growth in the practice oc- 
curred during the period 1935 to 1937, 
when the number of plants and wage 
earners working under wage-earner 
vacation plans was tripled. In the year 
1937 an estimated 3,500,000 wage 


earners in manufacturing, mining, 


crude-petroleum production, and laun- 


dry and dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments were employed in plants which 
had some form of paid-vacation plan 
for wage earners. The vacation with 
pay for salaried employees is a general 
practice in these industries. 


a 
1938: Credit Interchange Year 
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What is 
y industry for? 


(Continued from page 29) 


the major requirements for achieving 
these objectives are the following: 

1. An understanding on the part of 
those who would achieve leadership of 
the causes and nature of our present 
problems. 


2. An understanding on the part of 
each of the groups in our industrial 
society of the attitudes of the other 
groups. Our objectives will not be 
achieved if each group alibis its own 
shortcomings by magnifying the short- 
comings of each other group. For ex- 
ample, the term “collective bargaining” 
of which we hear so much at present 
is indicative of an assumed antagonis- 
tic interest of management and labor. 
It should not be necessary for labor to 
bargain to secure its rights or for man- 
agement to bargain to protect its rights. 
The objectives for both should be the 


same. 


3. The development of an open- 
minded, research, experimental, evolu- 
tionary, philosophical attitude of mind. 
These words have been chosen quite de- 
liberately. We must be. open-minded 
or otherwise it is impossible for us to 
deal effectively with any problem. We 
must have the research point of view 
or otherwise we will not determine the 
causes of our problems and therefore 
will not be able to prescribe their cure. 
We must have the experimental atti- 
tude of mind because many of these 
problems are so complex that we can- 
not determine the correct cure except 
by trial and error. We must have an 
evolutionary attitude of mind or other- 
wise we will make changes so rapidly 
and thus produce so many maladjust- 
ments that these will result in problems 
which are worse than those we are try- 
ing to solve. Finally, we must be phil- 
osophical or otherwise we will become 
discouraged and lack the enthusiasm 
with which to continue to strive for 
our objectives. 


Prompt collections are of vital 
importance to every business, as 
profits are largely dependent upon 
the turnover of capital and frequent 
turnovers are impossible if slow 
collections develop to any extent. 
—James Wilson, Credit Manager, 
Denholm and McKay Company. 

























Are You 
an Expert? 








EARLY everybody is an expert on 
something. Maybe it’s stamps or candid 
Cameras; maybe it’s mining, tobacco of 
banking methods. 


But it takes years of study and experi- 
ence to know one subject. reasonably well 
—and that goes double for insurance. 


The experienced agent sees risks youd 
never think of —and insurance economies 
you'd never guess. When a claim occurs, 
he is your expert representative. 





Insurance that minimizes the agent's 
function may lessen your protection, your 
service. Insurance is dollar protection. 
There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 





Why not let an experienced agent or 
broker take a look at your business from 
an insurance point of view? Like a check- 
up by your family doctor, it can do no 
harm—may save your business life. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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This month's collectors: 


Submitted for the approval of our readers 


by A. B. COULTER, Secretary 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company, 


Tacoma, Washington 


The letter: 


Dear Sir: 


After twenty years of experience in credit work, I still have a great deal of faith in human 
nature, and in the general honesty of people. I find that, in nine cases out of ten, a man will 


pay his account if he can. 


were good enough to extend credit. 
I don’t know why I am still interested in your account because it is only $6.68, but I 
would like to have my confidence in human nature justified. 
It is my understanding you are well able now to take care of your past indebtedness, and 
I am giving you one more chance to make good. You don’t have to pay it if you don’t want 
to but, somehow, I am banking on your making good. 


The answer: 


He regards as his obligation the accounts he owes those people who 


Yours truly, 


Since you put it that way you win. 





by J. LEVIN, Credit Manager 
Crystal Pure Candy Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 





It’s only a drop in the bucket—but you’d be surprised how fast the bucket fills up when 
these small invoices like our January 10th one for $24.00 remain open. 
We would like to have you aid us in clearing away this past-due charge from our books 


and the only way this can be done is by mailing us your check. The charge is a small one yet 
it stares our clerks smack in the face every time they answer a credit inquiry. All you have to 
do is sit down, put your feet up on the desk and tell the bookkeeper to mail CRYSTAL PURE 





a check for that small bill you owe them. 
Help us—empty out the collection bucket so that we can hang it up again where it belongs. 

We feel sure you will cooperate to keep your credit reputation in good standing. 

Yours very truly, 





collection letter I have been using 
M for some time because of the fine 
response it brings. I call your at- 
tention to the “trick opening and clos- 
ing,” to the self-glorification at the ex- 
pense of the bookkeeper and simplicity 
of all wording, Mr. Levin writes us in 
submitting his letter. 
“T apply this letter on accounts rang- 





= “Enclosed herewith is a copy of a 


ing from forty to sixty days old as a 
rule. My thought was that perhaps 
some of your readers might care to see 
this letter and adapt it to their respec- 
tive use. Personally, I derive quite a 
bit of knowledge and enjoyment in 
going over your various articles, letters, 
court decisions and credit news and if 
the enclosure will benefit anyone, then 
go right ahead and use it.” 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT ..... 82 


A great deal of collection letter writ- 
ing, however, can be obviated if proper 
care is taken in analysis of credit re- 
sponsibility. The most fundamental, 
up-to-date method ever devised for 
knowing just how worthy your credit 
applicant is as a risk has achieved fore- 
most standing among credit executives 
because it is based on the current rec- 
ord: The Credit Interchange System 
of the N.A.C.M. 
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Trading in 
Canada 
“Trading Under the Laws of 


Canada” is a new 150 page publi- 


cation, one of the trade promotion 
series of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Written by 
Joseph H. Barkmeier, Chief of the 
Far Eastern and British Dominions 
Section, it covers the following sub- 
jects: 

Methods of doing business in 

Canada 

Canadian company law 

Sales and conditional sales 

Chattel mortgages 

Negotiable instruments 

Bankruptcy and insolvency 

Collection agencies 

Canadian business taxes 

Provincial taxes 

Sales, excise and Transfer 

taxes 

Copies are available for 20 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. And for 
$1.00 per year, you can obtain a 
subscription to the Bureau’s Com- 
parative Law Series, a monthly 
publication describing and sum- 
marizing foreign laws affecting 
American and commercial indus- 
tries. Both of these are recom- 
mended to those of our readers who 
are interested in selling outside of 
the United States. 





Choosing men 


for CCC 


Selecting young men for enrollment 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
been a function of the Department of 
Labor since the corps was originally 
established on April 5, 1933. During 
the first five years more than 1,800,000 
youths have been selected and enrolled. 
Within the respective states, responsi- 
bility for making selections is dele- 
gated to the state relief and welfare 
administrations. Applications are re- 
viewed and approved, therefore, by 
state and local agencies equipped to 
know the financial need and personal 
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Tornado view, courtesy 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Goes the Business 


Howling tornadoes, shattering earthquakes, sweeping 
floods, raging fires cause hundreds and: hundreds of busi- 
ness houses to collapse, physically and financially, bringing 
untold losses to creditors. Such catastrophes dramatize 
the need for protection to those who sell on credit. 


Actually, all business crashes are ‘‘sudden and unex- 
pected”’ because the modern, well-informed credit execu- 
tive sanctions shipment only when current Mercantile 
Agency reports, records, financial statements, insurance 
statements, and Interchange Reports indicate that the 
customer is sound and worthy. 


American Credit Insurance 


takes over the risk with the shipment of merchandise sold 
under the terms of the policy, and assures reimbursement 
when debtors default. Insolvencies and ‘‘77-B’’ cases are 
covered; delinquencies are liquidated. All classes of ac- 
counts are insurable. 


In more than 150 lines of business, the good judgment 
of the credit executive is being sustained by ‘‘American”’ 
protection. Investigate. 


American Credit Indemntty Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


qualifications of the youths who wish 
to be enrolled. Many of the appli- 
cants in the CCC age group (17- 

» 23) have never had any previous em- 
ployment. On the average they have 
completed eight grades of schooling but 
have not had the advantages of a high- 
school education. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK . . 
“The Best Collection Letter J Ever Used” 


Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
Jobbers. Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: ‘‘The Best Collection 


Letter I Ever Used.” 
Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. W455 
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se* so 


If the treasurer of your company placed 
funds in a bank which did not bond its 
employees, you would criticize him in case 
of loss. Yet when you, as credit manager, 
extend credit to firms not adequately pro- 
tected in this respect, are you not subject 
to the same criticism? 

Insisting on Fidelity Bonds renders a 
service to your customers as well as to 
yourself; suggesting the F&D directs them 
to a company which specializes in fidelity 
coverage, writes more of it than any other 
institution, and which has a record of 
financial soundness dating back to 1890. 






Write today for the new F&D booklet 
—"WHAT IS A FIDELITY BOND 
AND WHY?” Mailed on request. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 





Southern labor laws 


The interest of the southern states 
in improved labor legislation and its 
administration was evidenced at the 
Southern Regional Conference on 
Labor Legislation held in New Or- 
leans in February. The resolutions 
adopted called, among other things, 
for the enactment by Congress of wage 
and hour legislation covering interstate 


Jest at insurance and you 
make a joke of your busi- 
ness acumen. The only man 
who can afford to smile is 
the one who knows he is 
properly protected. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
LOFT wm e@rratc ls $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 ° ° e ° ° 

ing industries not engaged in interstate 


commerce, 





commerce, and the enactment by the | 
states of supplemental legislation cover- | 





_ the crop. 
_vas bag, dragging from the right hip 
| and supported by a strap around the 





Cotton-picker 


vs. hand labor 


of cotton pickers willing to pick 

cotton for 75 cents to $1 per hun- 

dred pounds, hand labor is in no 
immediate danger of being displaced by 
cotton-picking machines. This is the 
outstanding conclusion of a survey re- 
cently completed by the National Re- 
search Project of the Works Progress 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, according to Roman L. Horne, 
formerly with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

Approximately 814 million people 
live on the 1,600,000 farms specializ- 
ing in the raising of cotton in the eight 
important cotton States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Texas. One-third of the population of 
these States are Negroes. Of the 2,- 
100,000 farmers recorded in these 
States by the census of 1935, about 
537,000 were counted as croppers and 
800,000 as other tenants. 

The high proportion of tenant farm- 
ing in the South is closely associated 
with the nature of the labor required 
in cotton production. The large cot- 
ton planter wants entire families in- 
stead of individual workers, since wo- 
men and children, more often than 
men, are needed to chop and hoe the 
young plants in the spring and pick 
the cotton in the fall. The hired man, 
therefore, is the exception rather than 
the rule in the Cotton Belt. 

Cotton, more than any other major 
crop, has resisted the general trend 
toward mechanization in agriculture. 
Some machinery is used in seedbed 
preparation, in distributing fertilizer, 
and in planting and cultivating the 
crop. But thinning and hoeing and 
picking are tasks that still require an 
immense amount of hand labor. 

Cotton picking absorbs a large part 
of the total labor time expended on 
Equipped with a long can- 


= As long as there is a large supply 
V 


left shoulder, the hand picker stoops 
over the solid row of cotton stalks and 
picks the cotton with both hands. 


| This is tedious work; and 125 pounds 


is generally regarded as a fair day’s 
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picking. A crop of 12% million bales 
requires approximately 150,000,000 
man-days of work for picking, or 
enough labor to provide employment 
for almost 4,000,000 pickers through- 
out a season of 40 workdays. 

For a number of reasons, largely due 
to the nature of the cotton plant and 
its process of prolonged fruiting, most 
cotton-picking machines invented did 
not prove successful. Recently, how- 
ever, experiments with a new type of 
mechanical cotton picker have indicated 
the possibility of its successful applica- 
tion to cotton picking. The question 
immediately arose as to what would 
happen to cotton pickers and to the 
cotton-growing tenant farmers if the 
machine should eventually prove a suc- 
cess. 

Performances of experimental ma- 
chines used on fertile Mississippi cotton 
lands indicate that on the average a 
machine operated by two men, one 
driving the tractor and the other han- 
dling the picker, could harvest approxi- 
mately 225 pounds of seed cotton per 
hour. This compares with an aver- 
age of about 18 pounds per hour 
which a worker in the same territory 
can pick by hand. In other words, the 
mechanical picker in this case would 
be able to harvest 1214 times as much 
cotton as the average hand picker. If 
applied to the whole cotton crop, the 
machine would cause a tremendous dis- 
placement of cotton pickers. 

However, cotton-picking machines 
are not as readily available as hand 
labor. The purchase and maintenance 
of mechanical pickers by cotton 
planters will require substantial cash 
outlays. Estimates based upon analy- 
ses of various costs involved in the 
production, use, upkeep, and replace- 
ment of mechanical pickers indicate 
that to pick 100 pounds of cotton with 
a machine would cost approximately 
$1.65, as against a maximum of only 
75 cents to $1 for hand picking. 

Assuming a rapid improvement in 
the type of machine used and its opera- 
tion under most ideal conditions, it is 
estimated that the mechanical picker 
could average a maximum of 765 
pounds of cotton per hour. This 
would reduce the total cost to about 
65 cents per hundred pounds picked. 
While this cost is somewhat smaller 
than the cost of picking cotton by 
hand, the difference isn’t large enough 
to cause a sudden and substantial dis- 
placement of handpickers. Besides, 
such machines can readily be adapted 
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As a Credit Man this is 


Almost half of all indus- 
trial plants destroyed by 


fire fail to resume oper- 
ations. 


important to you 


The solution is complete, dependable 
Insurance Protection. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 


policyholders 


have 


been paid over 


$40,000,000 for their losses; and have 
received more than $23,000,000 in Divi- 
dends since this company was incorpor- 


ated in 1901. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Seattle, Washington 












Northwestern Mutual 


\ FIRE ASSOCIATION 7 
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PREVENT FIRE! FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCT. 9 to 15 


only to areas where the land is flat 
and where the fields are large. Weigh- 
ing all factors, cotton-picking machines 
are unlikely to replace hand labor on 
any large scale until it can be clearly 
demonstrated that the cotton can be 
picked more cheaply by machine than 
by hand. 

Under the most ideal conditions the 
application of machinery to cotton 
picking could save approximately 800,- 
000,000 man-hours, or about one-half 
the total labor time normally used in 
picking cotton. The widespread use of 
mechanical pickers would also result 
in a decrease in the labor required to 
raise and care for animal stock replaced 
by the power-driven machinery and in 
the labor required to grow feed for the 
stock. These losses probably would be 
largely offset by the labor needed to 
produce and distribute cotton-picking 
machines and tractor fuels and lubri- 
cants. 

It is also estimated that the intro- 
duction of the cotton-picking machine 
would displace more women and chil- 
dren than men. In the first place, 
most of the hand picking under pres- 
ent conditions is done by women and 
children rather than by men. In the 


second place, men would be required 
to operate the machines. 

Cotton-picking machinery, if suc- 
cessful, will undoubtedly create hard- 
ships by displacing many handpickers. 
Provision will have to be made to sup- 
ply those displaced with suitable em- 
ployment. In the long run, however, 
efficient machines will eliminate the 
slow and tedious work of picking cot- 
ton by hand. They should also lower 
the cost of cotton products to consum- 
ers by reducing the labor time spent in 
picking cotton. 


One escape from loss 
‘will pay .the cost of 
insurance for years. 
May we tell you more? 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cash Capical, 
Surplus to Policyholders, 
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Insurance 


Q’s and A’s 


Q. What is the answer to the de- 
scriptive label problem on parcel post 
shipments? Our assured claims that a 
label has advertising value, but the 
Parcel Post policy excludes claims when 
such labels are used. 


A. All Parcel Post policies exclude 
claims for damages for packages on 
which descriptive labels are used, on the 
ground that any label that tends to de- 
scribe the contents of a package also ad- 
vertises the contents to dishonest people. 
As packages are carried in pouches from 
which they are taken only for sorting 
or delivery there is very little, if any, 
advertising value in such a label. 

Q. When does the seller’s risk on a 
shipment sold on F. O. B. terms cease? 

A. The seller’s risk ceases when the 
goods have been placed on or in cars 
or lighters and a clean bill of lading 
has been furnished by the railroad com- 
pany. The buyer is responsible for loss 
or damage incurred thereafter. 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT . 


Q. Does the Sprinkler Leakage 
policy cover damage caused to the pipes 
by tornado? 


A. No. Damage caused by tornado 
or windstorm is not included in the 
policy. 

Q. How soon can a Riot and Civil 
Commotion policy be cancelled ? 


A. Except for non-payment of pre- 
mium the Riot and Civil Commotion 
policy generally cannot be cancelled by 
either party for at least ninety days. 
After ninety days it may be cancelled 
according to the terms of the policy. 

Q. Can profits insurance be ex- 
tended to cover stocks of merchandise? 

A. Profits insurance is usually writ- 
ten on manufactured goods awaiting 
delivery and not on mercantile risks, 
but it can in certain instances be writ- 
ten on special or consigned stocks of 
merchandise that could not be replaced 
readily. 

Q. What kind of a policy can be 
issued to a bank which is taking up the 
financing of instalment sales of furni- 
ture, household equipment, machinery, 
store fixtures or air-conditioning equip- 
ment, under which the buyer is fully 
protected on his interest and the bank 
is also protected for unpaid balances? 

A. An instalment sales policy—the 
full value form: This covers the in- 
terest of both seller and customer. 


Q. Does a registered mail policy 
cover a shipment from the Post Office 
to the addressee’s premises when it is 
called for at the Post Office by the ad- 


dressee’s messenger ? 


A. Yes, this policy covers shipments 
from the Post Office to the addressee’s 
premises when called for by a messenger 
of the addressee. The assured is pro- 
tected until the messenger or postal 
service delivers the shipment to the 
premises of the addressee, or until the 
shipment is returned to the sender in 
event of non-delivery. The messenger 
risk while shipment is in the hands of 
addressee’s messenger is an excess cover 
over any blanket bond, hold-up or other 
policy carried by addressee. 

—“Fireman’s Fund Record.” 


q 


Approximately 6,500,000 automo- 
biles valued at $50.00 or less are being 
operated in the United States princi- 
pally by motorists with incomes less 


than $20.00 per week. 
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We have recently 
supplied our Agents with 
what we believe to be 
the most useful and com- 
prehensive expositions so 
far put into print on USE 
& OCCUPANCY insurance 
and REPORTING & 
GENERAL COVER 


insurance. 


In a simple, clear 
and illustrative way each 
discusses the practical 
every-day questions met 
in connection with these 
covers. 


The Northern Assurance 
Agent in your city is qual- 
ified to discuss these 
forms of Insurance with 
you. He can obtain copies 
of these books for you. 
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Why gasoline 
taxes are high 


Persons who try to find a reason 
for the continued use of heavy taxes 
on gasoline throughout America are 
given a clue in the extremely low ad- 
ministrative cost of this form of tax. 
National averages—demonstrating that 
the administrative expense of the gaso- 
line tax usually runs less than one-half 
of one per cent of the revenue col- 
lected—are analyzed in a_ book, 
“Studies in Current Tax Problems,” 
published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

In contrast to the gasoline tax, the 
cost of administering a license tax on 
motor vehicles usually runs from five 
to 7.5 per cent on a national average. 
Personal income taxes vary from a low 
of about one per cent estimated for 
New York state to as much as eight 
per cent in Virginia. Inheritance taxes 
show a national average of approxi- 
mately 1.5 per cent. Local property 
taxes cost an estimated 2.99 per cent to 
collect in Pennsylvania. Iowa re- 
ported two per cent and Florida esti- 
mated four per cent. 

Among such figures as these, the 
gasoline tax with its 0.5 per cent cost 
stands out as a tax favored by legis- 
lators because of its much greater rela- 
tive efficiency. 


@ 
Why was I a creditor? 


That’s the important question. 

Most often the answer is: Old In- 
formation? 

Use Credit Interchange Service. It’s 
up-to-date. 


The best way to prevent bad 
debt losses is to prevent accounts 
from becoming past due.—’ Better 
Retailing,” published by National 
Cash Register Company. 


One day you may develope 
a keen appreciation for in- 
surance and be glad then 
you listened to our agent. 
Let us introduce him. 


SINCE 1854 


Ag Be gp BOBO 4 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - S S $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Established 1817) 


presents 
to 


The Manufacturer 
The Merchant 
The Banker 
The Credit Manager 


a new and simplified worksheet for the develop- 
ment of Use and Occupancy insurance values 
together with an explanation in laymen’s language 
of the purpose and operation of this vital form of 
protection. 


Copies may be obtained from the National 
Association of Credit Men, or your local Associa- 
tion. 


Inquiries regarding Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance directed to this office are welcome, and will 
receive prompt and, if desired, personal attention. 


Insurance protecting physical values is essential; 


INSURANCE OF BUSINESS EARNINGS IS VITAL. 


Affiliated Companies 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Head Offices: 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old Line Stock Fire, Marine and 
Automobile Insurance 
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LABOR — NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT — CONSTI- 
TUTIONALITY AS APPLIED 
TO THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN STEEL CORPORA- 


TION AND ITS PRODUC- 
TION EMPLOYEES. National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones & 
Laughlin: Steel Corporation, United 
States Supreme Court, April 12, 
1937. 


In a proceeding under the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board found 
that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration had violated the act by engag- 
ing in unfair practices affecting com- 
merce. The proceeding was instituted 
by the Beaver Valley Lodge No. 200, 
affliated with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers of America. The unfair labor 
practices charged were that the corpo- 
ration was discriminating against mem- 
bers of the union with regard to hire 
and tenure of employment, and .was 
coercing and intimidating its employees 
in order to interfere with their self- 
organization. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the holding of the Circuit Court 
that the cease and desist order of the 
National Labor Relations Board lay 
beyond the range of Federal power. 


The Labor Board found that the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
was engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing iron and steel in plants situ- 
ated in and near Pittsburgh, Pa. With 
its 19 subsidiaries, it is a completely 
integrated enterprise owning or con- 
trolling mines in Michigan and Min- 
nesota operating four steamships on 
the Great Lakes, owning coal mines 
in Pennsylvania, operating towboats 
and steam barges used in carrying coal 
to its factories ; owning limestone prop- 
erties in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, owning two railroads, operating 
structural steel fabricating shops in 
New York and New Orleans, and hav- 
ing sales offices in 20 cities in the 
United States, besides a wholly owned 
subsidiary which distributes its product 
in Canada. 

The act was challenged in its en- 
tirety as an attempt to regulate all in- 
dustry, thus invading the reserved pow- 
ers of the states over their local con- 
cerns. It was asserted that the act 
was not a true regulation of interstate 
or foreign commerce, but had the fun- 
damental object of placing under the 
compulsory provision of the Federal 
Government all industrial labor rela- 


Keeping abreast — and often 
ahead — of the times is the 
achievement of Employers Mu- 
tual that makes it so satisfactory 


a connection for progressive 
Insurance buyers. Workmen's 
Compensation, Public Liabil- 
ity, Automobile and allied 
forms of Insurance are written 
by this strong, progressive Com- 
pany. Ask for proof of its 
advantages to you. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 
& 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 








tions within the nation. If this con- 
ception were sound, the act would nec- 
essarily fall because the authority of 
the Federal Government may not be 
pushed to such an extreme as to de- 
stroy the distinction which the com- 
merce clause establishes between com- 
merce “‘among the several states” and 
the internal concerns of a state. That 
distinction is vital to the maintenance 
of our Federal system. 


But the court said that the National 
Labor Relations Act may be construed 
sO as to operate within the sphere of 
constitutional authority. The jurisdic- 
tion conferred upon the Board is found 
in Section 10-a of the act which pro- 
vides that “the Board is empowered 
* * to prevent any person from en- 
gaging in any unfair labor practices 
affecting commerce.” The critical 
words of this provision are “affecting 
commerce.” The act specifically de- 
fines the commerce to which it refers 
(Sec. 2 (6)) as follows: “The term 
‘commerce’ means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation or communica- 
tion among the several states * * * or 
between any foreign country and any 
nae > 2” 


There can be no question that the 
commerce thus contemplated by the act 
is interstate and foreign commerce in 
the constitutional sense. The grant of 
authority of the Board does not pur- 
port to extend to the relationship be- 
tween all industrial employees and em- 
ployers. It purports to reach only what 
may be deemed to burden or obstruct 
interstate or foreign commerce. It is 
a familiar principle that acts which di- 
rectly burden or obstruct interstate or 
foreign commerce or its free flow, are 
within the reach of the Congressional 
power. Acts having that effect are not 
rendered immune because they grow out 
of labor disputes. It is the effect upon 
commerce, not the source of the injury 
which is the criterion. 


The steel corporation contended that 
whatever may be said of its employees 
engaged in interstate commerce, the in- 
dustrial relations and activities in the 
manufacturing department of its busi- 
ness were not subject to Federal regu- 
lation, on the ground that manufactur- 
ing in itself is not commerce. 

But the court said that although ac- 
tivities may be interstate in character, 
when separately considered, if they have 
such a close and substantial relation to 
interstate commerce that their control 
is essential or appropriate to protect 
that commerce from burdens and ob- 
structions, Congress cannot be denied 
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the power to exercise that control. In 
the case of carriers who are engaged 
in both interstate and intrastate trans- 
portation, Federal control has been 
found essential to secure the freedom 
of interstate traffic from interference or 
unjust discrimination, and to promote 
the efficiency of the interstate service. 
The fact that the employees were en- 
gaged in production is not determina- 
tive because if Congress deemed certain 
recurring practices, though not really 
part of interstate commerce, likely to 
obstruct, restrain or burden it, it has 
the power to subject them to national 
supervision and restraint. 

The court then went on to hold that 
in this case, the stoppage of the manu- 
facturing operations would have a most 
serious effect upon interstate commerce 
in view of the corporation’s far flung 
activities. ‘The court said that it could 
not shut its eyes to the plainest facts 
of our national life, and to deal with 
the question of ‘direct and indirect ef- 
fects in an intellectual vacuum. Be- 
cause there may be but indirect and re- 
mote effects upon interstate commerce 
in connection with a host of local en- 
terprises throughout the country, it 
do&s not follow that other industrial 
activities do not have such a close and 
intimate relation to interstate commerce 
as to make the presence of industrial 
strife a matter of the most urgent na- 
tional concern. When industries or- 
ganize on a national scale making their 
relation to interstate commerce the 
dominant factor in their activities, how 
can it be maintained that their indus- 
trial labor relations constitute a for- 
bidden field into which Congress may 
not enter when it is necessary to protect 
interstate commerce from the paralyz- 
ing consequences of industrial war? 
Experience has abundantly demon- 
strated that the recognition of the 
right of employees to self-organization 
and to have representatives of their 
own choosing for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining, is often an essential 
condition of industrial peace. Refusal 
to confer or negotiate has been one of 
the most prolific causes of strife. The 
steel corporation’s business presents in 
a most striking way the close and inti- 
mate relation which a manufacturing 
industry may have to interstate com- 
merce, and we have no doubt that Con- 
gress had constitutional authority to 
safeguard the right of respondent’s em- 
ployees to self-organization and free- 
dom in the choice of representatives for 
collective bargaining. 

The corporation asserted its right to 


conduct its business in an orderly man- 
ner without being subjected to arbitrary 
restraint, but the court pointed out that 
employees have their correlative right 
to organize for the purpose of securing 
the redress of grievances and to pro- 
mote agreements with employees relat- 
ing to rights of pay and conditions of 
work. Moreover, the act does not 
compel agreements between employers 
and employees. It does not prevent the 
employer from refusing to make a col- 
lective contract and hiring individuals 
on whatever terms the employer may 
determine. The theory of the act is 
that free opportunity for negotiation 
with accredited representatives of em- 


ployees is likely to promote industrial : 


peace and may bring about the adjust- 
ments and agreements which the act in 
itself does not attempt to compel. The 
Board is not entitled to make its au- 
thority a pretext for interference with 
the right of discharge, when that right 
is exercised for other reasons than the 
intimidation and coercion of employees 
with respect to their self-organization. 

The act was criticised as one-sided in 
that it subjects the employer to super- 
vision and restraint, and leaves un- 
touched the abuses for which employees 
may be responsible. But the court said 
that it was dealing with the power of 
Congress, not with a particular policy 
or with the extent to which policy 
should go. The legislative authority 
need not embrace all the evils within 
its reach. The order of the Board was 
within its competency and the act is 
valid as applied in this case. 

The Shechter and the Carter cases 
where the N.R.A. and the Guffey Coal 
Act were respectively declared uncon- 
stitutional, are not controlling here. In 
the Shechter case the court found that 
the effect upon interstate commerce 
Was so remote as to be beyond the Fed- 
eral power, and to find a direct effect 
there was to find it “almost every- 
where,” a result inconsistent with the 
maintenance of our Federal system. In 
the Carter case, the court was of the 
opinion that there was an improper 
delegation of legislative power, and 
that the requirements not only went be- 
yond any sustainable measure of pro- 
tection of interstate commerce but were 
also inconsistent with due process. 
These cases were held therefore not to 
be in point. 
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The first cigar was made in this 
country in 1801. 





Bad debts cost us hundreds of 
dollars before we learned to 
control our installment selling 


How retail dealers can 
reduce the risks in 
credit merchandising 


Free book tells six proved ways 
to control installment credit 


Your retailer customers can cut bad debt losses 
substantially by taking six simple steps. These 
are the steps taken by the retailers doing un- 
usually successful jobs of deferred payment 
merchandising. 


How to step up retailers’ profits 
In the free 44-page booklet “‘Controlled Install- 
ment Credit,"” Dr. Clyde W. Phelps describes 
these six steps. He tells clearly and definitely’ 
how any retailer can take them to increase the 
net profits of his business. 

This booklet shows how to establish sound 
terms, when follow-ups should be made, when 
delinquents should be suspended and when they 
should be helped, when the retailer must act de- 
cisively to prevent serious losses. 

Analysis of 10,000 accounts shows 
that the odds against the retailer in 
lax installment selling runfrom2tol |S" 
to as high as 12 to1! Dr. Phelps’ book 
shows how to reduce these odds. 






Coupon brings free copy 
Copies of this booklet for distribution to your 
customers will be supplied for mailing cost only. 
It is published by Household Finance as a con- 
tribution to better credit practices. Why don't 
you mail the coupon below for a free sample 
copy now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


+. one of America’s leading family finance 
organizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 


Completing sixty years of serv- 
1878 * ice to the American Family . 19 38 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Dept. CFM-K, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me free copy of “Controlled Installment 
Credit.”” This request places me under no obligation. 
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Inspection reports are often the determining factor between profit and loss. 


Favorable information corroborates business judgment in risk acceptance; 


adverse reports warn of possible or pending loss. 


Thousands of case records backed up by the subsequent information of 


supplemental reports prove the worth of these statements 


Good business practice counsels information before decision—and for 


99.6% accuracy— 


SPECIFY 
HOOPER-HOLMES 
REPORTS 


ete PIPER -HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 
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Presidents of 
Central Area 
Talk Plans 


Managers Also 
Hold3-DayMeet 
in Chicago 


Chicago.—The Annual Con- 
ference of Presidents of Associa- 
tions in the Central Division 
was held at the Palmer House 
here on September 16th, fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the Sec- 
retary-Managers in the Central 
Division, held on September 
19th, 20th and 21st at the Drake 
Hotel. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the Presidents’ Con- 
ference were state and national 
legislative programs, education- 
al activities, Washington Serv- 
ice Bureau, publications, report 
by the Executive Manager on 
the N. A. C. M. development 
program, various phases of the 
Foreign Department _ service, 
fraud prevention, Membership 
Committee activities, Credit In- 
terchange, Adjustment and Col- 
lection Bureaus, National Credit 
Congress. Those in attendance 
at the Presidents’ Conference 
from the National staff were 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager, David A. Weir, As- 
sistant Executive Manager, E. 
B. Moran, Central Division 
Manager, C. F. Baldwin, Wash- 
ington Service Bureau. 





Wisconsinites 


At Milwaukee 


Milwaukee.—The State Con- 
ference of Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciations was held at Hotel Pfis- 
ter here on September 15th. The 
Conference opened with a de- 
bate by credit men from Mar- 
quette on the Wages and Hours 
Law. Executive Manager Henry 
H. Heimann of the National 
Association was the speaker at 
the banquet. The State Confer- 
ence drew one of the largest 
attendance records of the last 
few seasons. 








L.F'.Wharton 
Of Cleveland 
In NewJob 





Cleveland.—L. Frank Whar- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, left on October Ist to be 
the Cleveland district manager 
for the Merchants Finance Com- 
pany. This company also has 
offices in Akron and Youngs- 
town. 

Mr. Wharton has been with 
the Cleveland Association for 
12 years. He was educated at 
Oberlin College, also received 
a degree in law from the Cleve- 
land Law School, and is a 
member of the Cleveland Bar. 
He has lectured in Fenn Col- 
lege night classes for several 
years on credit and allied sub- 
jects and will continue to teach 
a class in public speaking at 
Fenn College in conjunction 
with his new position with the 
Merchants Finance Company. 


Industry Groups Will 
Again Feature Congress 





Charlie Cobb 
Is Mourned by 
Many ‘‘C”’ Men 





New Orleans.—Credit men of 
the United States as well as 
those in the Mississippi Delta 
area were deeply grieved to 
learn of the 
death of 
Charles G. 
Cobb, Sr., for 
many years 
Secretary- 
Treasurer and 
Manager of 
the New Or- 
leans Credit 
Men’s Association, at the Bap- 
tist Hospital here on Friday, 
September 16th. 

Mr. Cobb had served as ex- 
ecutive officer of the New Or- 
leans Credit Men’s Association 
for the past 17 years. 

He had been active in credit 
work for 35 years, starting his 
business career in the credit de- 
partment of H. T. Cottam & 
Company. 

Mr. Cobb has attended every 
National Convention since his 
connection as executive officer 
with the local Association and 
has a wide circle of friends all 
over the United States. In local 
credit circles, of course, Charlie 
Cobb was admired, loved and 
respected for his many high 
qualities. During the annual 
winter sessions of the National 
Board of Directors in New Or- 
leans for the past few years, 
Mr. Cobb has served as host. 

Mr. Cobb is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, two sons 
and a granddaughter. 


| 27 Bankruptcy Law Changes | 


Cincinnati—Referee W. J. 
Kuertz presented a very inter- 
esting and instructive address 
on the Chandler Act at the Sep- 
tember 22nd meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Association. Mr. Kuertz, 
who was elected President of 


the National Association of Ref- 
erees at its meeting in New 
York in August, is considered 
an authority on bankruptcy law 
and his explanation of the new 
features of the Chandler Act 
(Continued on page 42) 
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First Plans for 
National Meetat 
Grand Rapids 





With initial arrangements 
completed and advance plans 
actively under way, official an- 
nouncement has been made by 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager, that the 44th Annual 
Credit Congress of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Grand Rap- 
ids, June 12-15,~ inclusive. 
Wholesaling, manufacturing and 
banking executives representing 
the Association’s 20,000 member- 
ship are expected to gather from 
every state in the country to a 
total reaching 3,000 delegates. 

The Credit Congress will be 
headed by Executive Manager 
Heimann, Frederick H. Schrop 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, R. W. Forwood of 
the Consumers Power Company, 
Grand Rapids, Edward De 
Groot, Executive Secretary of 
the Grand Rapids Association 
of Credit Men, and the members 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Grand Rapids Association. 

Coincident with the Annual 
Credit Congress, which closes 
the Association’s 43rd year of 
activity since its founding in 
Toledo in 1896, there will be 
special industry group meetings, 
a successful feature for the past 
seven years. In these, credit 
executives of each individual in- 
dustry meet in special industry 
groups for the mutual considera- 
tion of particular credit prob- 
lems in their individual indus- 
tries. 

Industries scheduled to par- 
ticipate in the daily sessions of 
the 44th Credit Congress will 
include: 

Advertising Media, Automo- 
tive Supplies Wholesalers, Au- 
tomotive Tires. 

Bankers, Brewers & Beer Dis- 
tributors, Brewery Suppliers, 
Building Materials & Construc- 
tion. 

Cement, Clothing & Men’s 
Wear, Coal Operators & Dis- 
tributors, Confectionery Manu- 











facturers. 


Distillers & Liquor Producers, | 
Manufac- | 
turers, Drugs, Confection & Toe | 
bacco Wholesalers, Dry Goods | 


Drugs & Chemical 


& Men’s Wear. 

Electrical & Radio, Florists’ 
Supplies, Food Products Whole- 
salers, Footwear, 
Manufacturers. 

Glass, China, Pottery & Alum- 
inum, Graphic Arts & Office Out- 
fitters. 

Hardware Manufacturers, 
Hardware Wholesalers, Jewelry 
Wholesalers. 

Insurance, Iron & Steel, Li- 
quor Dealers Wholesalers. 

Machinery Manufacturers, 
Machinery, Machinists Mfrs. 
Supplies, Meat Packers. 

National Food & Allied Prod- 
ucts, Newspapers, Oil Well Sup- 
pliers. 

Paint, Varnish & Lacquer, Pa- 
per Products & Converters, Fine 
Paper Manufacturers, Petrole- 
um, Plumbing & Heating, Public 
Utilities. 

Reinforcing & Bar Steel, Sta- 
tionery, School & Office Sup- 
plies, Textile Manufacturers & 
Jobbers, Wall Paper. 





Detroit—The Conference of 


Credit Men’s Associations in 
Michigan will be held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel here on Oc- 
tober 28th. One of the principal 
subjects to be discussed at this 
conference is taxation, and the 
Commissioner of the Michigan 
State Tax Department has been 
secured as one of the principal 
speakers. He will discuss es- 
pecially the “Use Tax” and its 
application to business. 


Furniture | 


| Bankruptcy Court. 


Points Out 27 Important 


Changes in Bankruptcy Law 


(Continued from page 41) 
gave the Cincinnati credit exec- 





utives, who were fortunate to be 
present at this meeting, some 
valuable information on the use 
of this new federal law. 
Kuertz pointed out and ex- 
plained approximately 27 major 
changes and new features of the 
Chandler Act. One of the most 
important of these, he said, is 
the adoption of a fifth act of 
bankruptcy as a ground for giv- 
ing jurisdiction to the Frdeeal 
This act of 











for a business concern or indi- 
vidual. Whether or not receiv- 
ership is voluntary or involun- 
tary, and whether or not the 
concern is solvent at the time, 
is immaterial provided the con- 
cern is unable at the time to pay 
its debts as they mature. Here- 
tofore the burden of proving a 
concern’s liabilities to be in ex- 
cess of its assets was upon the 
petitioning creditors before a 
concern under the control of a 
state receiver could be adjudged 
an involuntary bankrupt. 
Another change noted by Mr. 
Kuretz is that “an involuntary 
bankrupt is required to file 
schedules of his liabilities and 
assets and a list of creditors 
within five days, instead of 10 


| as heretofore, after his adjudi- 


cation, thus speeding up the call- 


| ing of a first meeting of credit- 


ors. Another speed-up device 
is the requirement making the 
subpoena issued to the alleged 
bankrupt returnable in 10 days 
instead of 15. 

“The criminal sections of the 
old act are strengthened and 
made applicable to debtors in 
reorganization proceedings and 
‘arrangements,’ as well as to 


ordinary bankrupts. The penal- 
ties are increased from a limit 
of five years in prison to five 
years and $5,000 fine. 








Textile Men 
to Continue 


Fraud Work 


bankruptcy is the appointment | 
| of a receiver in a State Court 


Representatives of companies 
selling in the textile field decid- 
ed to continue with renewed 
vigor the operations of the Tex- 
tile Fraud Prevention Prosecut- 


| ing Committee of the National 
| Association of Credit 
cooperation with the New York 


Men in 


Credit Men’s Association. This 
decision was reached in a con- 
ference of representatives of 
textile companies held Septem- 


| ber 14th. 


William G. Betsch, of Wil- 


| liam Iselin & Co., Chairman of 


the Textile Fraud Prevention 
Prosecuting Committee, and 
John L. Redmond, of Crompton- 
Richmond Co., Inc., and Presi- 
dent of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, presented a 
full report on the fraud pre- 
vention ‘work in the past season 


| as well as in former years. Mr. 


Betsch pointed out that “dis- 
honest, unscrupulous, knaving 
racketeers must be punished as 
severely as the highwayman 
who employs a gun to take 
money out of our pockets.” Mr. 
Betsch also declared “not only 
must justice be administered, 
but precedents established so as 
to let the commercial crooks 
know we mean business and 
thereby minimize their opera- 
tions.” 








Textile Fraud Prevention Committee Meets 





Members of the Textile Fraud 
Prevention Committee who met 
in New York on September 13th 
for the purpose of continuing 


the fight against commercial 
fraud, when the above picture 
was made. Standing from left 
to right, Maxwell S. Mattuck, 
attorney for the Committee, 
Hugh S. Roberts, Service Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M., A. H. 


Bullwinkel of L. Bachmann & 
Co., Inc., R. G. Woodbury of 
Textile Banking Co., Wm. H. 
Stonaker of Mill Factors Corp., 
Fred W. Steinmeyer of Pacific 
Mills, Wm. W. Orr, Secretary 
of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, George O’Neill of 
H. A. Caesar & Co. Seated: 
C. J. Scully, Director of the 
Fraud Prevention Department, 


Wm. H. Corin, of L. F. Dom- 
merich & Co., George Beisheim, 
of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., John L. Redmond, of 
Crompton-Richmond Co., 
President of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association, Wm. 
G. Betsch, of Wm. Iselin & Co., 
Inc., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, James A. Stack, of Stern & 
Stern Textile Importers, Inc., 


Inc., | 


Vice Chairman, Wm. Sage, Jr., 
of N. Erlanger-Blumgart & Co. 
Other members of the Commit- 
tee are H. J. Delaney, of Mein- 
hard Greeff & Co., Inc., Vice 
Chairman, Konrad F. Braun, of 
Commercial Factors Corp., Wm. 
Fraser, of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc. Emanuel P. Lewis, of 
James Talcott, Inc., and M. P. 
Schapp, of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
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N. Y. Chapter | 


Begins Big 
N. I. C. Year 


New York—The New York 
Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit began its season 
on September 19th with a large 
enrollment in all classes held in 
the Chapter’s classrooms located 
at 354 Fourth Avenue. 

As in former years, monthly 
forum meetings are planned for 
each month starting in October 
and continuing through April. 

The courses of study offered 
this year included Credit and 
Collections, two evenings a 
week, under the direction of 
Professor A. F. Chapin and 
Professor Louis P. Starkweather, 
of New York University. An- 
other class, on Friday of each 
week, in Advanced Credit Prob- 
lems, is conducted by Professor 
A. F. Chapin, and Professor 
John F. Sullivan has a one eve- 
ning per week class on Prepara- 
tory Accounting and another 
session One evening per week on 
Advanced Accounting. 

Professor Wilbur McKee, of 
New York University, also has 
a class one evening a week on 
Public Speaking, and the same 
professor conducts a class on 
Business Letter Writing. The 
subject of Marketing and Mer- 
chandising is covered in a course 
offered by Professor O. P. Rob- 
inson, and Herman Herwood, 
C. P. A. of New York, who also 
give courses in Business Fi- 
nance at St. John’s University, 
offers a course in this subject 
one evening a week. 

The courses this year are ar- 
ranged so as to provide suitable 
credits for both the Junior and 
Senior Certificates. 

The New York Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit had 
an enrollment of over 500 last 
year, and present indications are 
that this enrollment may be sur- 
passed this season. 


Credit Women of 
Louisville Hold 
Annual Outing 





Louisville—The Credit Wom- 


at the Owl Creek Country Club 
on Tuesday, August 23rd. Fif- 
ty-three were in attendance, in- 
tluding members and guests. 
The program included bridge, 
swimming, contests and dinner, 
following which, a report was 
made of the 43rd Annual Con- 
vention held in San Francisco, 
by Miss Evelyn Sehlinger. 





Credit Managers, their fam- | 
ilies and friends sojourned to | 
McNear’s Beach in Marin 
County for a picnic on Sunday, 
September 11th. Our President 
George A. Van Smith was um- 
pire at the baseball game and 
strangely enough all thought his | 
decisions were very fair. The 
usual number of races and 
sporting events were held. 
Prizes donated by members 
were awarded. A very fine 


Happenings at the Golden Gate 





time was had by all. 

The educational classes spon- 
sored by the San _ Francisco 
Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit opened on Sep- 
tember 13th and we are happy 
to report that 185 enrollments 
have been reported to date. 

A unique plan has been 
adopted this year in educational 
work in that eight of the credit 
groups of the Association have 
sponsored a scholarship, one in 
each of the eight subjects being 
given. The student receiving 
the highest grade in any one 
subject will win the scholarship 
which amounts to $15.00. The 
Credit Managers Association is 
also giving a scholarship to the 
lady who makes the highest 
grade in the Junior Course and 
Senior Course. From the pres- 
ent indications, there is going 
to be a lot of competition be- 


tween the students for these 
scholarships. 
All the committees for the 





local Association have been ap- 
pointed for this year with chair- 
men, as follows: Business Serv- 
ice Committee, F. W. Black; 
Collection Department Commit- 
tee, E. M. Shapiro; Construc- 


tion Industries Bureau, F. H. 
Eichler; Credit Methods and 
Practices Committee, D. M. 


Messer; Educational Committee, 
J..S. Ferns; Executive and Fi- 
nance Committee, J. F. Jensen; 
Fraud Prevention Committee, J. 
H. Early; Legislative Commit- 
tee, A. I. Hermann; Meetings 
and Program Committee, O. W. 
Layman; Membership and 
Holding Committee, C. H. Sond- 
haus; Publicity Committee, G. 
N. Lantz; Relations with other 
Associations, D. M. Messer. 

We are also pleased to report 
that the following men have 
been appointed on National 
Committees: Frank H. Eichler, 
American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, ‘Credit Methods 
and Practices Committee; 
George A. Van Smith, Pacific 
Box Company, Chairman, Na- 
tional Legislative Committee; 
A. I. Hermann, Union Lumber 
Company, Legislative Commit- 
tee; G. N. Lantz, Balfour Guth- 
rie Company, Four Year De- 
velopment Program. 

Mr. Clifford W. Gleason, re- 
cently of the Allen A Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, has been 
made branch manager of the 
San Francisco Office. 


Out-of-State Shippers Are 
Not Affected by Use Tax 


South Bend.—The South Bend 
Association of Credit Men has 


issued the following bulletin to | 


its members relative to the so- 


called “Use Tax” now in vogue | 


in Michigan: 

“Owing to the fact that some 
members have made inquiry re- 
garding tax liability of Indiana 
Corporations under the so-called 
‘Use Tax Act’ of the State of 


| Michigan, we are advising our | 
| membership 
| cated in Indiana and making | 
| shipments into Michigan is not 
en’s Club held its annual outing | 


that a 


liable, according to investiga- 
tions that have been’ made of 
the law, for a 3% tax covering 
shipments made from Indiana 
into the State of Michigan, un- 
less the corporation has an of- 
fice in the State of Michigan. 


| An opinion has been furnished 
| to some of our members by their 


attorneys to the effect that the 


State of Michigan could not | tures of the 


seller lo- 





hold an Indiana seller on the 
theory of agency in the collec- 
tion of taxes levied on such 
sales.” - 


South Bend Has 
Series of Talks 
On Bankruptcy 


South Bend.—The South Bend 
Association of Credit Men start- 
ed the season’s program on Sep- 
tember 21st with a discussion 
of the Chandler Bill led by At- 
torney A. H. Huguenard. Dur- 
ing the season at least four dis- 
cussion sessions on the Chandler 
Act are planned. Attorney 
Huguenard made a general sur- 
vey of the new Act. The dis- 
cussion for October will be 
based on the procedural fea- 
Chandler Act. 
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Philadelphia 


HasTri-State 
Oct. 21-22 


Philadelphia—The Tri-State 
Conference of District No. 2, 
embracing all of New York 
State, New Jersey and* Eastern 
Pennsylvania, will be held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
here on October 21st and 22nd. 
President Withington, of the 
Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, has ar- 
ranged a very attractive pro- 
gram for this two-day confer- 
ence. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be “Credit Extension 
—Present and Future Possibili- 
ties.” 

Dr. Frank Cyril James, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will 
be the speaker at the banquet 
on the night of October 21st. 
Dr. James’ subject will be 
“America’s Credit”. Other 
speakers on the program will 
be William A. Irwin, Assistant 
Director of Education, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, Wil- 
liam G. F. Price, Assistant Vice 
President, National City Bank, 
New York, P. M. Haight, form- 
er National President, N. A. 
C. M., and Vice President of 
the International General Elec- 
tric Company, Johnfritz Ach- 
elis, President, Commercial 
Factors Corporation, New York, 
W. Cates, Vice President, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Bal- 
timore, James F. Hughes, of 
Boise, Hughes & Farrell, C. P. 
A.’s, Philadelphia. 

John S. Sinclair, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, General Chairman of 
the Conference, will act as 
toastmaster at the luncheon. 








Chicagoans Hold 


| Annual] Outing 


Chicago.—The Chicago Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men held its 


annual fall outing at the Crystal 


| Lake Country Club on Saturday, 


September 24th. Golf was the 
principal feature of the outing 
program, but a bridge tourna- 


| ment as well as tennis, horse- 


shoes, archery and other out- 
door sports were provided for 


those who did not care to en- 


gage in the two tournaments. 
The outing drew a record at- 
tendance for this annual event. 





Boston.—Arthur W. Briggs, 
Vice President and Treasurer of 
Decatur & Hopkins Co., hard- 
ware merchants of Boston, and 


| ome of the best known credit men 
| in New England, died early in 


September at Sawyersville, Can- 
ada. 








Why did he fail? 


Lack of capital; poor management; 
dishonest. So, what? 
rs OW My money is gone anyway. 
a a 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 





OUIRED ay Sue nee osc ETC., RE- lu 
ACT OF CONGRESS O 
Prevented —because ““one man” gave a word of advice MARCH 3, 1933. 7 
OF CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGE. 
: a? ; a see at Philadelphia, coo] 
“nm: i. _ enna., for ctober l, . 
Bill,” this man said one day, “you ought to have pro- STATE OF NEW YORK, of 1 
. x - " ; W YORK, ss. 
tection against embezzlement,” Bill replied, “Why—I spectre me & Notary Public in and for the Me 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
trust all the folks here—but maybe you’re—” Richard G. Tobin, who odin been duly ‘aan Dor 
cceomns - — deposes - ae that he is the mos 
tditor an anager of the CREDIT and , 
Then a few days ago this man handed Bill the price he fo gy pps dy = 
would otherwise have paid for misplaced trust — in the an el ae cease eae or as doe m 
ies . shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
form of a U.S.F.& G. check for $3,788.74. Bill’s financial of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of dur 
i » . » _ March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
position is unimpaired—because of a friendly word from Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse to 2 
. of this form, to wit: - 
this man. 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- Ss 
lisher, oer, Sans ee and business fac . é 
agers are: 2ublishers, National Association of in . 
The “one man” in the case was one of the 9,000 U. S Sie, Riess G belies Pos Avene. Her 
f ’ +e ae G. 7 1 Seo pram, New dol 
. & G. agents. He has contact with coverage problems — ae oe eS \ 
r . Avenue, New York City. Business Manager, 
in practically every variety of business. A U. S. F. & G. City. went eae: ™~ 
: ‘ . ‘ - 2. That the owner is: National Association of 
agent will gladly consult with you, without obligation of Credit, Men, a non-stock corporation with the ~ 
> Z following officers: D. I. Bosschart, Eng-Skell Co., this 
course, regarding the coverage problems of any applicant San Francisco, Calif., president; L. J. Bradford, ° 
ms g z s ‘ Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, vice-presi- side 
fi d i 
or credit with your organization—or with the applicant dent; Osbon W. Bullen, Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
himself. if wi f eeere re werenens: ane = X. per 
retrer. ‘right, acoma rocery Co., Inc., acoma, 
. y P at a ae" agp ao | Henry H. en New mo 
fork, N. Y., executive manager and secretary i 
Your local ho e b k ill . h and treasurer. ~~ 
phone book will give you the name of the 3. That the known bondholders, “mortgagees = 
* ° and other security holders owning or holding 1 
local U.S. F. & G. agent whose duty it is to serve you in any per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort I 
° gages, or other securities are: one. 
way, On any matter of fidelity, casualty or surety coverage. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- = 


ing the a * the owners, stockholders, _ 

es = security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 

cases where the stockholder or security holder 

appears upon the books of the company as trustee 


or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- yo 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full Foo 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
B e conditions under which stockholders and security 
£ F holders who do not appear upon the books of the 


company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any Tex 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
RICHARD G. TOBIN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day For 
of September, 1938. 
RUTH E. HOCTOR, 
(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION yo™ 
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Ru 
Les 
Wands were used by the an- 
cient magi to make property a 
reappear. Today, modern ” 
business men use insurance 
ee N 
to produce the same results. % 
a 
SINCE 1859 
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The business thermometer: 
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Manufacturers: Rubber Products with a sales in- average decreases in the rate of collec- 
Manufacturers’ sales during ‘Tease of about one per cent from last _ tions. 
August, 1938, declined 18 per cent August was the only industry group Several industries reported improved 
. haan “a Seis according to re- for which data are shown to report a_ collection conditions over last August. 
OF neuie: teen 1200 ceemeiasteinns gain. While declines for the other The collection ratio for manufacturers 
GE. et . x groups ranged down to the 45 per cent of Foods and Kindred Products was 
»hia, cooperating in the monthly joint study : : : 
St in Mintinesl Meiiciaainn of Contin decrease in the Motor Vehicle Parts 131 per cent during August, 1938, as 
Men and the Bureau of Foreign and industry, all groups except the Food compared with 121, per cent during 
= iil Miia Es eines ilies Industry registered more favorable August, 1937. Corresponding ratios 
mee f bl ds a ie sales changes than were shown in the for manufacturers of Paper Products 
Ss most favorable comparison with the 100 d with 92 
Tol same month of last year to be recorded July report. ee ee eer re 
lief, during 1938 Collections during August amounted Per cent; for manufacturers of Rubber 
nent, ° P a 
; . roducts 64 per cent compared with 
- Total sales of this group of firms t© 77 per cent of the total volume of ‘0 at _.. 9 oo R 
tof during August of this year amounted accounts receivable outstanding on the - a ‘a , a ak 114 
osta ; . 
on ; ners er cent compared wit 
yerse to 252 million dollars as compared with first of the month. Comparable ratios os P P 
pub- fF a sales volume of 306 million dollars Were 79 per cent for August, 1937, and P ' 
man- : eae 5 @., 
n_ of in August of last year and 216 million 75 per cent for July, 1938. a 
Ney dollars during July, 1938. The decrease in the collection rate . 
a Without adjustment for seasonal fac- for all industrial groups combined was The dollar volume of wholesale 
York tors there was an increase of 17 per again influenced to a considerable de- trade during August was greater 
ma cent in sales from July to August of gree by larger than average declines in than for any month since last No- 
e . . * . . . 
Co this year. This comparison is con- the Iron and Steel Products and Ma- vember, although registering a de- 
aa siderably more favorable than the 9 chinery groups. These two groups cline of 10%4 per cent from August, 
ae per cent increase between these two contributed a large proportion of the 1937, according to reports from 2,400 
ee months last year and the one per cent total volume of accounts receivable and wholesalers cooperating in the monthly 
etary increase recorded in 1936. collections together with sharper than joint study of the National Associa- 
gees, 
ng 1 5 . e 
mort: MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, August 1938 
e. Dollar Sales Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
e list Number of 
0, fa Number ot| Aus 1998 f porti Aug 11088 from | As of 
Oo, in Indust umber ug. rom re ing ug. 1, Tom ° 
older - firms Aug. credit Aug. Aug. July - Aug. 1, 
: 1938 1937 1938 
ustee reporting hae Suber L data emt py 1988 
ie of sales 1937 | 1938 (000’s) 1937 | | 1938” (000’s) 
ustee 
pata- 
: a Food. and kindred products, total.............. 406 —338 +28 $03.91 is sat im iss 47 —2 7 $20,644 
} an I ss ccceneuedghasbebeaenheh ake — 6. : . — 5. —16. 
ue nary — and other grain mill products = tT _- 2 ones a = = pe — t oz = 
the eat Bn cccccccccccccccccccscccevcces En, in A — 4. ; ; 
es in i ea 23 —13.9 | +19.2 428 20 38 47 39 —88 | +66 908 
yner; Other food products...............-.++-+++- 80 —179 | + 5.7 | 15,919 74 117 102 113 —22:0 | —23 | 13,086 
any Textiles and their products, total... .....1...11. 87 —16.9 | +645 | 16,442 84 59 57 57 —25.9 | +2.2 | 19,054 
. any Clothing, men’s, except hats............... 22 —29.1 | +115.6 555 20 42 51 42 —17.7 + 4.8 5,217 
onds, Clothing, women’s, except millinery........ = = 4 M3 i = ° 2 S es 24 ie 
ee i adiewncmeweiren — 4. - ’ . —I6. —13. ; 
or. Other textile products, .........0..20020! 39 —14.7 | +446 | 9,034 38 64 57 61 —32:1 | 45.7 | 10,401 
1 day Forest products, total..............cc0.sceeeees 47 —19.4 | +301 | 3,327 44 73 73 63 —296 | +22 | 3560 
Furniture 5a Niggerses 29 —21.4 | +303 | 1,843 27 64 65 57 —35.2 | +1.6 | 2:159 
r, ti r, and other miscellaneous 
—_ forest producth.........0:...00c.+00000+- 18 —16.8 | +29.7 | 1,484 17 87 90 73 —18.5 | +3.1 | 1,401 
234 row and allied pouenete, ee eee . _ 7 33 oo 2 = a = = t oa = 
‘aper, writing, DS dnGuee sous Disiage — 2. ; ’ — 9. : . 
a icon boxes cok other paper products. .... 46 — 8.2 +16.1 5,511 43 100 92 94 —20.5 + 1.6 4,979 
° Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 28 —17.8 + 3.8 1,244 22 62 73 55 —1.4 — 6.9 1,463 
Chemicals -— allied products, total............ 2 = 3 : 7 yt 3 4 . . = + 2 — 
aints and varnishes. ..............-.-.0++: — ae. : , Ee == ©. ’ 
aaa | lm (Ul ee el) eee | os 6 | 1s | o | —s4] 470 | 1008 
er chemical products...............0++: —e. =— 6. \ — 9. : , 
eee... 17 —7.5 | +2.0 | 47,136 15 118 114 112 —53 | +41 | 26,779 
Rubber products. .-...0021.020.02..0 III, 10 +09 | +19:1 | 1/304 9 64 60 54 135 | —24 | 4/813 
Leather and its products, total: .....222.222.1: 106 —2.4 | +560 | 32,597 93 52 52 53 —14.4 | +10:7 | 37,829 
Boots and shoes.....-......-...-...s4.s000- 39 —0.4 | +63.8 } 24,024 36 43 42 47 —13.9 | +12.2 | 30,687 
ar: Sennes, qumsled, and finished...... = _— 2 Tai Hed : . = = -“—e + e; — 
OP BRRIOE RENIOOR. 0 occ cc ccccccescccece —tis. . , —si. aad , 
Stone, clay and in aco oe wcewancad 42 —15.5 +15.6 8,452 39 82 79 fi —25.1 — 2.2 8,780 
on one steel and their products, total......... - 7 = 4 = 2 = }~ — 53 34,660 
MWOTO, wccccccccscscccccccccccccccccoces a ig oar ’ ie. . ’ 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus... . 14 —26.8 +25.8 1,749 13 56 61 56 —23.8 + 8.2 2,362 
er iron and steel products............... 75 —39.5 | +27.7 | 27:447 70 82 91 77 —40.3 | —0.5 | 29,525 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, total....] 46 —23'5 | +406 | 10,166 43 70 81 60 —22'8 | —8.9 | 11,213 
u gaverry nowy at wy el —.-. veenesvecie 26 — 9.5 +79.1 4,575 24 76 72 63 —10.8 [| —11.3 4,017 
ac ’ 1 
‘equipment, total.c..--.---..+..,c--+02+- 163 —22.3 | +3.4 | 25,790 141 51 * 59 51 —20.9 | +4.7 | 37,854 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 86 —17.3 + 9.4 17,872 74 48 57 49 —17.2 + 6.5 27,776 
sos tne machinery apparatus and suppiee..| 77 | “18 | eo | roe |e 7 | | 7 | —s4 | 217 | e030 
= c ATU. cw cccccccccccccccencccesces —393. : , é —d0. ee 5, ’ 
lecellancous Indusizies............. sec 42 —22:2 | 421.9 | 41505 38 60 66 56 —218 | —36 | 6,016 
RN ac 1,268 —17.7 | +17.0 | 252,150 908 77 79 75 —21.5 | + 2.5 | 241,090 





*Collection percentages represent the percent of total dollar collections reported to the total of accounts receivable reported by the same firms. 
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tion of Credit Men and the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Total sales of the repotting group 
during August, 1938, amounted to 197 
million dollars as compared with 221 
million dollars for August of last year 
and 175 million dollars in July, 1938. 

The 13 per cent increase between 
July and August was considerably 
greater than the 5 per cent increase 
between these months last year and the 
3 per cent increase recorded in 1936. 

Wholesalers of Shoes and Other 
Footwear recorded a sales increase of 
15 per cent from last August. Dis- 
tributors of Meats and Meat Products 
and of Tobacco both registered frac- 
tional gains. While decreases for the 


remaining trades ranged down to the 
37 per cent loss shown by wholesalers 
of Machinery, Equipment & Supplies, 
most trades reported better compari- 
sons than were shown in last month’s 
report. 

All of the trades for which data are 
presented, except Meats and Meat 
Products, reported higher sales during 
August than during July. 

The cost value of stocks at the end 
of August, 1938, was 13 per cent lower 
than on the same date last year. In- 
ventories on July 31 of this year were 
16 per cent below the same date of 
1937 and holdings on June 30, 1938, 
were 17 per cent under June 30, 1937. 
A decline of one percent in the value 





of holdings was recorded from the end 
of July to the end of August of this 
year. 

‘The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable outstanding was at the same 
level as last August but slightly higher 
than during July. Collections during 
August of both 1938 and 1937 amount- 
ed to 70 per cent of accounts receiv- 
able outstanding on the first of the 
month. The corresponding ratio was 
69 per cent for July, 1938. 

The total volume of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on August 1, 
1938, was 14 per cent smaller than on 
the same date last year and at prac- 
tically the same level as on July 1, 


1938. 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, August 1938 














Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios# 

. ; Percent change Percent change 

Kind of Business a ed Oe Numberof] ‘Aug. 1938 from 

reporting Aug. July reporting Aug. July 

sales 1937 1938 stocks 1987 1938 
Automotive supplies. ..................ccccees- ’ +11.9 $2,774 56 — 7.9 _ 295 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes......... 0 i +197.7 2,248 7 —18.9 od 288 
Shoes and other footwear......................- +51.4 14,426 20 - 154 


Drugs and drug sundries##..................... +11.0 16,872 86 
Re Bato el hos chnaxkwonsuessadenseseoe : +62.3 60 
Electrical goods 271 
Farm products (consumer goods).............. 16 
Furniture and house furnishings............... 13 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ..... 330 
Meats and meat products 
Total hardware group 281 
General hardware 106 
PS ios a cs snus oko eae aakae wn 16 
Industrial supplies*......................-- 87 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 72 
Jewelry and agten goods 28 
Leather and shoe findings 4 
Lumber and building materials. ea 1,154 15 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
electrical 1,817 16 
942 8 
1,706 


Metals 
3,494 28 
6,129 5 
701 
13,515 
3,402 


RE cicvaKbkinchabweseunes 4 197,445 


228 
194 
128 

70 


+++ 
WCOWKe WwWNnr Ow te 


mt et pet et pt 


bAtl i +l ll +++l 
| ou HOR Re OOS DON MH ONGDNOS 


co | Com OOO OH SOOM WORUWWMNINWORSOH 


noe 
1 | 


BaerwBesS Roser esha: 
NARROW CAP UNOHWMROOH~T100 


PUOr ONE Be HPOMMNES....... 0... 0ccccvesncese 
NN eee awh g4 eG Kenandawonenesein 
Surgical equipment and MEM ccoccscusocts 
Tobacco and its products...................+--- 
I SOUS Saco us ssuesbaananadeGe 


++++++4++ t+tttttt 1+ 
|+++| 


6,156 
209,378 


| 


*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. 


#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
##Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, August 1938 


Collection Percentages* 








Total Accounts Receivable 








Number of Percent change 
Kind of Business fir August 1, 1938 from As of Aug. 
reporting Aug. Aug. July Og 
1938 1937 1938 Aue. 1, July 1, ( 8) 
1937 1938 
rg BS on aaie abe eeaneawowae 106 55 54 — 3.6 + 3.7 $2,973 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. ..................00-.0055 20 43 45 —26.9 + 5.9 2,366 
i cn neh Abnhe Shwe ah subeneacaun eee 28 42 43 —18.7 +11.2 8,535 
on kk Sipe cn wee ss nebe's cde arneseewes 104 70 68 + 0.2 — 0.9 19,965 
5 ERG Seg neOSSUES RSS REE 84 di 44 —22.2 + 3.7 18,297 
I eg Se uae pig k bee KikuXasn ee 293 67 ” 66 —21.8 — 0.3 21,926 
Farm products (consumer goods). ...............-..00eeeeeeeeeees 25 145 138 —1.7 + 4.9 1,128 
Furniture and house furnishings.....................2.eeeeeeeeee 30 52 54 —20.7 — 1.5 3,839 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. .....................-- 490 99 96 — 6.8 — 0.2 39,135 
an in cCacch KhseeeeSeceubssepnenesdl 18 171 ; 187 + 3.9 — 2.6 i 5,033 
Ns cu ch ngssnbcoosenbeSabsbenxesenseen 406 51 54 52 —18.1 —1.1 46,451 
cn co uh eh eee eas weaiee 155 48 49 —15.7 —1.5 32,907 
Nee NN cock Wun nakswEsbececeewne sesh eh 24 62 61 —23.0 —1.0 2,076 
i eS i a aca a sie ba 120 57 58 —26.1 + 2.9 5,565 
Plumbing and heating supplies.........................---05: 107 56 57 —20.4 — 2.7 5,903 
eo hace ca senghenabeseheesuat 43 23 26 — 6.7 — 7.5 3,728 
Leather and shoe findings......................000! Rikocssekekceen il 58 55 — 8.1 — 6.5 486 
ae and building a. prontatsaases ee nnnescsuness : . = = = + 7 a 
achinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............. _— — 7. ’ 
an PER KbaKs bs “si Se : eae CRGS ci cee 14 63 63 —22.6 + 6.4 1,302 
Neen Te ie ou nhnleeh oe seaaaeneee 11 63 62 —14.5 — 2.6 2,611 
i Gee enue kbaneee cane 51 60 61 —16.4 + 4.6 4,135 
re ee i Oe LOE casein be ae ee ll 92 90 —10.4 + 8.5 41439 
Surgical equipment and supplies.....................00eeeeeee ees 40 44 43 — 3.2 + 1.8 1,330 
NG os cs npubs ok SkaNobeNs oehaskveeeowee 114 118 116 — 0.7 + 1.0 6,577 
Ne se ch a ca ceed ce ge ehmaneCeRCEE 32 68 59 — 8.6 — 42 4,595 
+03 





*Collection percentages represent the percent of total dollar collections reported to the total of accounts receivable reported by the same firms. 
* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic regions, August 1938 
























Dollar Sales nd of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios# 
nd : . . Number of] Percent change Number of Percent change 
hi Kind of Business and Region —— August 1938 from Anes — Avgust 1938 from Avg, 31, August | August July 
1s reporting reporting |“Aucust | July 
sales | “Heuet | 53h | (00's) | atocks | August | July | cago'sy | 1838 | 1987 | 1088 
New England............. ined edunbeeeaeevoestes 148 —1.2 +25.4 $15,464 85 —12.8 + 0.7 $7,382 154 154 161 
nts Drugs and drug sundries.................-. 7 — 8.2 +11.4 803 — — — — — —_ —_ 
ENS SRR SE Sree 33 —23.2 + 9.4 1,183 27 —26.5 + 4.3 1,422 125 130 131 
me Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 26 — 5.3 + 1.8 1,866 9 — 5.8 + 0.4 776 154 148 155 
NN os asvccudeesdeeeaeenes 8 —14.0 — 0.7 289 4 —11.0 — 0.1 953 489 439 482 
er SO ee 4 —21.2 +10.5 63 4 — 8.9 + 1.3 308 489 423 533 
Industrial supplies*......... ase daneseee eed 16 —19.0 +10.9 295 10 + 3.4 —2.1 573 310 253 346 
ing Plumbing and heating supplies............. 12 —11.6 | +14.7 382 7 —1$.8 | —1.4 617 211 216 241 
nt- Tobacco and its products................... 16 —1.1 + 4.1 2,630 7 + 2.3 + 0.2 404 35 34 36 
SE errs 483 —12.3 +11.2 39,626 263 —13.9 + 0.5 34,399 173 168 188 
iV- MI III. gnc sv scccssgsecencess 12 + 3.2 +24.6 289 os = a os _ = 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes..... 9 —23.9 | +206.1 1,760 — —_ — — = ~ — 
the Shoes and other footwear............-...++. 9 + 8.6 +95.9 758 a= _ = - -- 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 20 — 0.7 + 6.1 3,676 16 —10.2 — 2.0 3,891 159 170 170 
Was a ceded seeekeus asus sbueceses 24 —12.0 +35.6 1,969 15 —22.2 + 0.9 3,513 307 313 410 
seowerienl poate TO Se ae er 61 —31.3 + 9.3 2,981 50 —29.3 + 5.0 3,237 118 113 123 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... + + 0.6 +12.9 534 = ~- = -- a= os 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 95 — 6.4 + 2.6 12,164 40 — 7.0 — 0.7 10,265 159 159 163 
re- Meats and meat products..............+..+- 5 — 7.3 — 4.8 3,312 4 +144 = 9:8 211 63 73 66 
1 ac cn sdeansicteectsee yes 32 —18.2 +10.3 1,788 16 —16.4 + 1.3 3,027 333 290 359 
’ ooo aa on athena uss: 9 —18.7 + 8.1 386 5 + 9.8 + 7.9 939 292 220 323 
on Industrial supplies* cath ane seeeseneeessces 42 —29.4 + 9.1 1,125 27 —17.1 + 1.6 1,948 243 196 255 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 41 —14.1 +17.0 1,179 29 —13.4 + 1.4 1,412 196 176 225 
-ac- Jewelry and optical goods................-. 18 —29.5 +27.7 443 9 —15.0 + 7.6 1,460 483 412 580 
Lumber and building materials............ 7 —19.1 +11.2 229 a — — _ — —_ —_ 
:. Paper and its products........ rer re 19 — 9.9 +20.0 1,195 7 —20.2 —1.5 723 132 133 157 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... 6 + 1.2 +15.1 84 4 — 9.6 — 06 160 242 264 288 
SC Fa) cn ciuseeswns wish peeass eae cenas 4 —27.5 +19.4 185 — — — — — — — 
SS eee eee 5 — 4.2 + 9.6 2,435 — a= = -- — oo on 
Tobacco and its products.................-- 45 — 3.7 + 1.2 2,419 21 — 8.1 + 0.8 767 61 63 59 
East North Central.. bc dienaeu sc uee tn enveeeseny'e 451 —17.3 +10.7 35,733 256 —19.2 — 0.3 39,314 171 172 191 
ones DUIS CUI... «oo os 5 oes Fo csnsvceses 38 — 2.5 +16.3 701 21 — 83 — 0.8 1,133 310 312 350 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes..... 4 —11.6 | +175.5 281 a as ae ig Sia — a 
— Drugs and drug sundries 19 — 9.4 +10.4 2,373 12 —16.2 — 2.2 2,944 181 189 206 
ot 5s ngs es'saxcesssios'e 10 —18.0 +38.4 994 7 —26.9 + 5.4 2,330 256 287 348 
ly Electrical goods.............. e 66 —32.7 + 2.3 3,999 55 —24.7 —1.1 4,548 146 131 152 
8 Farm products (consumer goods)........... 7 — 8.4 — 0.9 217 5 — 4.0 — 2.0 96 71 62 66 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 102 —10.8 + 3.7 9,364 51 —91 + 1.3 7,975 151 154 155 
en CON III og acu nctwecesecsccoces 23 —19.3 +11.2 6,882 18 —26.4 —0.9 11,690 179 196 201 
| Industrial supplies*......... ae 27 —42.9 +21.8 1,024 18 —12.1 — 2.8 2,212 278 180 361 
| Plumbing and heating supplies 15 —30. +12.7 478 6 —12.4 —27 183 169 155 196 
| Jewelry and optical goods. ....... 19 —22.5 | +106.1 779 — — —_ = — — — 
: Lumber and building materials... ... 6 —17.7 +12.2 312 5 —17.7 —1.9 367 134 135 149 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
except electrical.............. oa 5 —27.1 +32.9 226 — — — — a — 
Ea ce eceasSaet 6 ua 5 —10.8 +21.3 415 — — — -- a — — 
Paper and its products........ Saas + 18 — 9.0 +22.7 1,136 11 — 9.9 —19 889 159 158 213 
Surgical equipment and supplies..... “a 8 + 0.8 + 3.0 244 4 —16.8 + 2.4 252 138 167 136 
Tobacco and its products............... oe 56 + 3.2 + 5.1 3,521 15 —42 —04 735 51 54 54 
; i I II oo ian ic cscsccavececcaceses 275 —49 +10.1 31,021 182 —3.4 —2.9 40,861 183 176 219 
Automotive supplies. ...............-.+++- 17 — 2.1 + 4.0 520 5 — 9.9 — 2.8 383 264 244 281 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 5 —13.2 | +240.4 177 _ — — — — — —_ 
Shoes and other footwear.................+. 5 +38.7 + 5.6 4,046 = a — “= as — a 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 10 — 3.0 +13.0 1,699 8 —11.3 — 5.6 2,695 193 213 237 
ee gia anha vend 8 —19.2 +67.4 4,609 7 +80.0 — 3.0 11,449 253 114 439 
) Electrical goods.......... ic amegaeeweseseened 36 —13.6 — 7.0 1,559 33 —27.0 —2.8 }. 1,802 123 142 117 
Furniture and housé furnishings........... 8 —21.8 +32.3 1,102 5 —32.9 + 3.0 2,138 294 339 389 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 79 — 9.6 + 8.6 5,306 54 —12.5 —1.1 5,511 143 148 156 
; a. swansea nincsictsene.e'4 15 —17.7 + 4.4 3,144 14 —17.5 —1.2 8,290 273 273 283 
no cL iacnennpse eee 6 17 —1.7 + 7.2 642 11 —13.7 —14 827 166 189 179 
5 Heavy hardware............ eras wana es ee 5 —12.1 — 4.4 87 a = as a= — = — 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 12 — 2.8 +22.3 560 6 — 3.0 + 0.4 1,038 256 263 315 
) Jewelry and optical goods. ................. 7 —1.0 +63 .4 201 5 —2.8 + 9.8 562 432 470 617 
3 Paper and its products........ Re 4 — 2.5 +18.5 154 — os — — — oo 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... 5 + 4.1 + 2.0 51 = -- — _ a= “= — 
5 Tobacco and its products................... 16 + 1.5 + 8.2 790 8 — 5.2 — 0.8 253 53 58 58 
: ee ages neces eed a XGs ie 318 — 7.4 +20.3 18,212 169 —15.3 —14 16,572 166 180 214 
5 BUAOUROEIVS SUDDIIOR. «.......0000csccccsscccess 4 +10.7 +15.3 166 —_ — — — —- — - 
Shoes and other footwear.................+. 5 + 2.6 | +161.1 1,700 4 —30.0 + 1.3 1,591 95 141 245 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 25 + 0.2 +12.0 1,992 16 —04 — 2.9 3,490 252 249 289 
EN cc co ua cane cade qc anbaw says 11 —21.3 +63 .5 963 5 —37.0 + 5.7 1,143 275 335 434 
I ack saw aeeheeia 52 —15.2 + 7.3 2,234 44 —22.5 — 6.0 2,354 114 125 133 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 4 + 9.1 +10.1 120 —_ — — os — — se 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 108 — 8.6 + 8.5 4,617 36 —18.6 — 0.4 2,372 129 141 140 
NN Ss Soc cicnhennen tees x0ies 30 — 8.3 +28.8 1,742 16 — 4.8 + 1.3 2,962 323 320 413 
Industrial supplies*......... EMR aLE Mom wnSs 13 —13.4 +38.0 356 9 — 3.0 — 0.2 575 190 177 280 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 22 — 9.6 +10.0 812 17 —17.1 — 8.5 721 153 163 185 
—— Paper and its products........ eee apices a 6 + 8.0 +16.9 325 — -= = — — = 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... 5 — 9.6 +21.4 85 + +11.9 + 2.7 150 197 160 235 
— Tobacco and its products................... 22 + 2.9 + 9.4 1,154 7 + 7.6 + 0.6 165 65 61 66 
East South Central........ SUseeterh attack ines 153 —13.2 +21.2 9,436 74 —19.2 + 0.7 9,542 176 188 215 
ug. Drugs and drug sundries................... 10 + 1.5 +16.0 682 6 —13.3 0.0 1,020 210 247 243 
8 ate a a cig nasn neko <cso-3ses 14 —17.1 +82.3 1,548 7 —30.2 + 3.8 2,279 190 222 341 
) NT onc tccadncsansecesuan 14 —38.7 + 4.2 369 12 —20.4 — 5.8 440 131 104 141 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 66 —12.1 + 6.5 3,499 23 —12.0 + 0.9 2,402 146 153 156 
SE IOI, oss cons cccacececenesesee 17 —11.9 +23.1 1,873 10 —16.7 + 1.0 2,321 268 295 325 
— Eo. ca canesisvedsetees 5 —22.3 + 9.0 157 -- — — — a a — 
3 Tobacco and its products................-.- 5 + 7.5 +62.4 229 — a = — = a _ 
5 West South Central.. .... Fes Gee penser aisesees 250 — 9.3 +10.3 18,573 158 —11.5 + 0.3 25,861 199 203 224 
5 Drugs and drug sundries..................- 18 —0.4 +10.2 2,220 14 — 16 + 0.4 5,260 270 274 298 
5 cua a pa eaea ea slnnee 12 —15.9 +82.1 2,020 il —22.3 + 0.3 3,654 199 214 369 
: Electrical goods............. aves solace aes 18 —16.9 — 5.2 762 12 —16.9 — 6.2 691 107 112 113 
6 Furniture and house furnishings........... 4 + 5.8 +40.6 239 _ — _- _— _- _ = 
8 Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 133 — 4.9 + 2.1 9,074 87 —10.4 + 2.4 9,981 155 165 155 
9 COOGERT RANOOED. 66 occcccccccceessccecess 18 —10.4 +14.0 1,744 12 —10.5 + 0.6 2,933 302 308 337 
5 Industrial supplies*.............. ae 5 —15.3 + 9.6 685 _ _ — - _- - - 
3 Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
1 NE INI «oc cin.sscdckasess sucess’ 4 —54.9 +20.5 382 = — oa — as — 
7 Paper and its products....................: 4 + 7.1 + 2.8 181 a —- a= a oo o- 
6 Surgical equipment and supplies........... 6 + 1.9 — 83 55 -- — — as a — 
5 obacco and its products................... 13 + 6.3 + 3.2 487 — — —_ — — os 
3 _ 8 Bit ate A gE ea AR Se Me par 89 — 8.2 + 6.3 7,119 60 —l1.1 + 1.7 7,613 161 163 170 
8 Automotive supplies. ..................006- 6 + 1.6 + 6.6 65 —_ — — — — = _ 
IN ios ceca c cane wdedecc%oe 12 —12.2 — 5.5 467 10 —17.7 + 7.1 555 130 137 114 
6 Farm products (consumer goods)........... 4 —21.1 + 2.2 325 “= os os — = — a 
6 Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 26 — 4.7 + 1.0 1,998 17 —15.6 + 0.7 2,874 175 199 173 
9 ee eer 8 — 9.0 +18.4 792 5 — 8.0 + 5.8 951 228 237 270 
1 Tobacco and its products... 8 — 2.7 + 0.2 1,138 4 +12.7 0.0 80 18 16 20 
5 ech eda rive 234 —11.4 +12.1 22,261 127 —13.0 — 2.4 27,834 201 204 233 
9 Automotive supplies. ..... 53 —2.1 +10.4 956 20 —74 + 1.8 1,269 262 280 291 
0 Shoes and other footwear... . 4 —18.6 | +138.4 205 4 —12.7 + 2.8 364 178 164 412 
7 Drugs and drug sundries...... q 5 —10.0 +14.0 2,486 4 —22.9 — 5.4 4,719 255 292 321 
5 Ng nach oedeiensveenee% 11 —14.3 +65.9 1,095 5 —16.7 + 0.7 882 196 199 348 
MN IN osc cacknwcosnnine’ssecaess:e 30 —22.6 + 0.2 2,252 28 —16.4 — 4.1 3,476 157 145 163 
3 Farm products (consumer goods) a aire wad 6 +10.8 +13 .2 839 4 + 8.3 + 9.0 495 76 80 75 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 9 —22.2 +25.3 560 — = a a -- = — 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 26 — 5.9 + 3.3 4,489 13 — 4.5 — 3.1 3,325 105 103 112 
SO non ca ciccucwovscveseencs 19 —11.2 +15.9 3,426 11 —18.7 — 2.8 7,567 321 360 390 
— ee OT 10 —12.8 + 0.9 212 5 + 8.9 0.0 233 251 186 256 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 6 —36.5 + 4.4 378 — — - _ _ - — 
938 Paper sp its products. ee Regn $ _ ‘ 6 +38 351 = ee <. ra a a a 
urgical equipment and supplies........... : - - 
. Tobacco and tts ss ck oc 16 —1.7 + 8.5 1,147 = - a = a 
*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. —Insufficient data to show separately. 


¢These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 





WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions, August 1938 


Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change As of 
Aug. 1938 | Aug. 1937 | July, 1938 Aug. 1, 1938 from Aug. 1, 1938 
Aug. 1.1937] July 1, 1988 (00's) 


$10,113 
1,329 
1,543 
2,341 
547 

99 

343 
584 
1,121 
42,197 
357 
1,942 
1,530 
4,986 
3,066 


Kind of Business and Region 


New England y 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies** ; 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products. 
Middle Atlantic 
Automotive supplies 
Clething and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical eee 
Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Meats and meat products. 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies . 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods. .. 
Lumber and building materials 
— oT 4 
‘aper and its products 
Petrol : 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its products 
Miscellaneous 


LSES2RNsss 


eqaeke 


Automotive supplies 

Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 

Drugs and drug sundries 

Dry goods. 

Electrical goods 

Farm products (consumer goods) 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

General hardware 

Industrial Supplies™........ oe nenecesvcepecevesecouessseosses 
Plumbing ond heating PGs cunke eens chbeheeoeenacsbean 
Jewelry and optical goods... 

Lumber and building materials 
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| 
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Paper and its products : 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its products. 

West North Central 
Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical goods ee: 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies** ? 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods 5 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its products 

South Atlantic ‘ 
Drugs and drug sundries 


Dry g 
Electrical good. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products, ...............0+5- 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Paper and its products . 
Surgical equipment and supplies... 
Tobacco and its products........... 
East South Central 
Drugs and drug sundries... 
Dry goods 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
West South Central 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical goods : 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies** 
Paper and its products 5 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its products 
Mountain : 
Automotive supplies 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 


L+4 
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1 
2 
7 
7. 
0. 
21. 
9 
—13 
—10 
—12 
—13 
1 
6 
8 


9 
9 
6 

8 

0 

1 
7 
“a 
a 
5 
.6 
.6 
a 
9 

6 

5 

6 
9 
6 
4 
-6 
a 
3 


a 


es 
nmr 
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SREERS ON SaANHSORANS: 


tLe 


Automotive supplies 
Shoes and other footwear 


Electrical goods 

Farm products (consumer goods) 

Furniture and house furnishings 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

General hardware 

Industrial supplies** 

Plumbing and heating supplies 

Paper and its products 

Surgical equipment and supplies..................seseeeeeees 7 

Tobacco and its products 120 
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*Collection percentages represent the percent of total dollar collections reported to the total of accounts receivable reported by the same firms. 
**This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam su 


lies. 

STATES COMPRISING REGIONS: New nd—(Conn., Me., Mass. N. H., R. L., Vt.); Middle Atlantic—(N. J., N. Y., Pa.); East North Central—(Ill., Ind., Mich., 
Ohio, Wisc.); West North Central—(Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.); South Atlantic—(Del., D. C., Fla. Ga., Md., N. Car., 8. Car., Va., W. Va.); 
Kast South Central—‘Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Central—(Ark., La., Okla., Texas); Mountain—(Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.); 

‘acific— . ., Wash.). 





